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Out-of-door days are here! 
Bring added joy to them with the Victrola 


The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that 
can bring you correct, vigorous music for your 


Folk Danci 


Over one hundred European and American folk dances may be had on 
Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, the 


foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 
Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, and 
imaginative fantasies are recorded that make excellent ac- 
companiments for aesthetic and interpretative dancing. 


Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admirable 
accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, and 
may pole, drills. 


Games 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. 


Calisthenics 
Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 
calisthenics when music re- 
moves the monotony of cut- 
and-dried counting. 


: For further information 
ie consult any Victor dealer or 
write 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” ‘ 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Victor 
This traderark and the trademarked e e 
word *'Victrola’* identify all our products. Talking Machine Co. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! N. J 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Camden, . 


Camden, N. 


This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands 
of schools, Many years’ 
experience has proved it 
is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round 
school use. 

When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
Protect it from dust and 
Promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


Pease mention THE PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Extra Seats Ready 
for any event t 


T indoor meets or field events, “Knockdown 
Bleachers” meet every emergency for quick 

satisfactory seating. They are “up for a day or 
to stay,” durable, heavily ironed and rigid, they 
are built to stand the wildest crowds year after 
year. The Cornell University, Elks Club at 
Seattle, Brooklyn National League Park, Good- 
year Tire and Rubbers; Company and scores of 
universities, colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, high schools 
and industrial plants are among our satisfied 
customers. 
Knockdown Bleachers ‘come in sections 14 ft. 
long, 3 to 10 seatshigh. Sound lumber, painted 
one coat. Foot boards are below the seat boards; ri 
no clothes can be soiled. Will not mar fine 
floors. Store compactly and occupy little space. 
Extra seating at one event will pay for them. 
Write for particulars. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Company 
363 Griggs St., Urbana, Illinois 


“Up for a day or to stay” 


LAY 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 
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Expert Engineering Advice 
on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding 
to its 50 years of acccmulated experience by devising and planning 
playgrounds so that the greatest good will follow through their use. 
Add to this an honest effort to plan every installation, no matter 
what its size, so that the maximum benefts are obtained at the 
minimum cost—and the result isa service which under no circum- 
stances you can afford to be without. 


No Cost or Obligation Send for Catalog L 


Medart Engineering Service is given without Send for our catalog L. It is perhaps one of 
cost or obligation of any kind whatever. It is the most complete treatises available and is 
a service of which you should avai) recognized everywhere as a text 
yourself regardless of what your book on modern playground pian- 
playground problem may be. Whether ning. When you send for it please 
your plan is extensive or limited, yry outline in brief just what your 
will always find it decidedly to your problem is—you will have our 
advantage to get the full benefit of earnest and intelligent co-opera- 


our experience tion. 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Pease mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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AMERICA’S FIRST COMMUNITY CENTER 


A Khiva at That Marvellous New Mexican Cliff-dweller Community, El Rito 
Los Frijoles (See page |13) f 


PART OF THE GREAT “APARTMENT HOUSE” AT THE RITO 
This Photograph was taken out of one of the rooms of the Sun Clan 
90 
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ON THE WAY TO THE RITO 
(See page 113) 
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The World at Play 


From Dr. Eliot—At the 
Conference of New England 
Educators in Boston, January 
22, 1921, Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
said physical training was the 
most important movement of 
the day. 

“We are leading hasty, busy 
—too busy—lives,” he  con- 
tinued. “It is a great, threaten- 
ing blight. It threatens not only 
the mental health of the people, 
but the physical health as well. 
More and more we see men in 
active business breaking down, 
and we see the reduced capacity 
of women for child-bearing, all 
due to this hurrying, bustling 
life to which we are subjected.” 


Not Longer but Richer.— 
Recently Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk of the Life Extension In- 
stitute was asked by a very 
prominent physician, “Do you 
really think it is worth while to 
extend human life?” 

He replied, “No. You may 
think so from the business I am 
engaged in but I do not unless 
we can put more into it.” 


Makes a Difference to the 
Employer.— The following 
questions appear on the form 
of application for the profes- 
sional staff of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Philadel- 
phia. 

“What leisure time have 
you?” 

“What use have you made of 
your leisure time and what re- 
sults have been accomplished 
thereby ?” 


The Need Apparent.—Hon- 
orable E. C. Stokes, chairman of 
the Republican Committee for 
New Jersey, formerly Governor 
of New Jersey, in an address 
before the New Jersey Women’s 
Club at Newark spoke as _fol- 
lows: 

“There is one field that needs 
supervision which. has_ never 
been touched upon by reform- 
ers, however zealous. It is a 
field which needs attention of 
both church and state. Let us 
drop a word of praise for what 
has been accomplished in pass- 
ing child labor laws, laws regu- 
lating employment for women, 
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laws for proper sanitary condi- 
tions and other legislation for 
the working hours of our 
people. 

“But the field which has 
never been touched is the leisure 
hours of the people, the most 
important hours of life so far 
as education and morals are 
concerned. Few people have 
temptations in the hours of toil. 
They come in hours of idleness 
and play. It is when we go to 
the seashore on Sunday that we 
are apt to remain away from 
church. It is the hours when 
they are not working or not at 
school, in the social hours, that 
the young people are apt to fall 
into temptation. 

“Here is a field that legisla- 
tion has_ practically never 
touched. It is a wonderful op- 
portunity for those interested 
in the welfare of the race and 
an opportunity to provide for 
sane, healthful and educational 
amusement, an opportunity to 
provide proper entertainment 
and instruction for the leisure 
hours of the nation. 

“Our forms of amusement 
could be wonderfully improved 
and our people could be taught 
to love the right thing as_ well 
as the wrong.” 


Court Holds That Boys 
Must Climb—A boy saw a 
pigeon’s nest on a girder of a 
railroad bridge in the Bronx 
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and a bird sitting on the wire 
nearby. The temptation was al- 
luring. The boy climbed to the 
girder and reached out to seize 
the bird. The wire was charged 
with electricity, and when he 
touched it he was thrown to 
the ground and so badly burned 
that his arm had to be amputa- 
ted. 

The boy and his father sued 
the railroad, a jury in the fed- 
eral district court awarding the 
boy $10,000 and the father 
$1000. The jury was instructed 
to find for the boy and his fath- 
er if it believed the railroad had 
erected trestlework which might 
entice children to climb it and 
had not taken measures to pre- 
vent the climbing. 

The railroad appealed, but the 
higher court ruled in favor of 
the boy and his father. 


The Downward Road.—A 
former convict aided by Thom- 
as Mott Osborne, has written a 
moving picture scenario, show- 
ing how thwarted play instincts 
lead to prison doors. 


Judges Seek Causes.—Judge 
Wadhams, of New York, says: 

“Lack of play facilities for 
the youths who make up the 
largest percentage of first of- 
fenders eauses much of the 
crime that surrounds us.” 

And another judge, charging 
a grand jury, ordered it to in- 
quire most specifically into the 
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causes that deteriorate youths. 
He mentioned the bad living and 
recreational conditions as chief 
sources of crime which the 
grand jury should handle in 
presentments to the legislature, 
calling for new laws and pos- 
sible constitutional amendments. 


Life Serious Proposition for 
Boy Who Grows Up in New 
York.—“Being a boy in New 
York is a_ serious problem. 
There are too many ‘Don’ts’ and 
‘Keep Off’ signs and unneces- 
sary rules surrounding the play 
life of a city child. Life with 
the city boy is one ‘chase’ after 
another. 

“The boy who attempts to 
play is chased by the janitor, 
the storekeeper and finally by 
the policeman until he is imbued 
with the idea that every one is 
against him. I have known of 
instances where play toys such 
as skates, baseball bats and foot- 
balls have been confiscated by 
the policeman assigned to the 
park because the boys attempted 
to play on space other than that 
assigned by park rules, 

“We have at the present time 
over 3,000 children under our 
probationary supervision. Many 
of them, through lack of proper 
play facilities, have found juve- 
nile delinquency more attrac- 
tive.” From a letter tto The 
Evening Mail by Bernard J. Fa- 


gan, chief probation officer of 
the Children’s Court 


A Picture of Roosevelt Of- 
fered—The American Defense 
Society offers to distribute to 
schools of the country, free of 
charge, a portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who among his many 
activities was Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. 
The portrait bears his last mes- 
sage to the American people 
which is a stirring appeal to 
Americanism. Any school su- 
perintendent or- other school 
official can obtain a picture by 
writing to the American Defense 
Society at 116 East 24th Street, 
New York, stating that he will 
frame and hang the portrait 
with appropriate ceremonies and 
exercises. This is the only con- 
dition attached to the offer. 


Opportunities for Business 
Women.—The Playground De- 
portment of Sacremento is meet- 
ing the recreational needs of 
business women through a recre- 
ation center. Some phases of 
the service offered are as fol- 
lows: 

Provision of club rooms 

Arranging of house parties 

Use of a game room open 
throughout the day and evening 

Furnishing of meals at the 
canteen at. reasonable cost 

Offering of opportunities for 
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those interested in dramatics, 
music and other leisure time 
activities to become members of 
groups having similar desires. 
organization of classes at which 
simple dance figures and group 
dances are taught. 


New York State League of 
Women Voters Studies Chil- 
dren’s Play—The New York 
State League of Women Voters 
through its Child Welfare Com- 
mittee is making a general study 
of conditions affecting children 
throughout the state in order 
that the members of the League 
may be informed concerning the 
enforcement of existing laws af- 
fecting the welfare of children 
and of the need for their legis- 
lation. 

A part of the questionnaire 
which is sent out in an effort to 
secure information regarding the 
health of school children has to 
do with recreation. The ques- 
tions asked are as follows: 

Use and Supervision of Play 

Time 

1. Is there a playground con- 
nected with the school? a. Is 
it well equipped? Large enough 
for baseball? b. Is it much 
used? c. Are games taught? 
(1) By whom? 

2. Are school entertainments 
encouraged? a. Dances? b. 
Plays? c. Clubs? (1) Boy 
Scouts? (2) Girl Scouts? (3) 
Camp Fire Girls? (4) Any 
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others? d. Who supervises the 
entertainments ? 


Training Play Leaders in 
Louisville, Kentucky. — The 
Community Council of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, as a part of its 
work has been paying particular 
attention to the problem of pro- 
moting leisure time programs in 
places other than regularly con- 
stituted recreation centers. In 
supplying leadership for such 
programs, the attempt has been 
made to reach people who like to 
play and have ability to teach 
others how to play—the parents, 
for instance, and those indi- 
viduals of the community who 
are sufficiently endowed with the 
social sense to make excellent 
volunteers. 

To give these people technical 
knowledge, a series of play in- 
stitutes has been held by the 
Council in which story telling 
and the management of boys’ 
clubs are two of the chief sub- 
jects offered for study. Many 
volunteers registered in these 
courses, and it is interesting to 
note that a large proportion 
were mothers and fathers. The 
new leaders trained through the 
institutes are asking for material 
which to a large extent may be 
used in the home. In view of 
this demand, the Community 
Council is preparing a pamphlet 
entitled “Games for Play Insti- 
tutes” containing a hundred or 
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more games, stunts and forfeits 
for young or old which have 
been demonstrated at the play 
institutes. 

Each month a little paper 
called “Community Council 
News” is published, telling of 
the activities of the Council 
which now has seventy-four af- 
filliated members and fifty-two 
organizations which are cooper- 
ating while not officially affili- 
ated. 


New Bedford Training 
Workers.—The Department of 
Community Centers, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, is clos- 
ing a very successful series of 
training classes. Round table 
discussions, assigned readings 
and lectures have helped to 
widen the students’ conception 
of community service. But field 
work has been the backbone of 
the course. 


Bibliography for Girls’ 
Workers.—A very complete 
and carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy is to be found in the 
Catalog of Literature for Ad- 
visers of Young Women and 
Girls complied by Anna Eloise 
Pierce, Dean of Women of the 
New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, and published 
by H. W. Wilson and Company, 
New York. 

The Catalog is intended for 
the use of deans and advisers 


of women and girls; instructors 
of young women; women’s 
clubs; Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries and 
workers; leaders of Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls ; settlement 
workers; physical directors and 
supervisors of athletics; and 
parents. 

Hygiene, health, education, 
useful and fine arts, recreation, 
ethics of amusement, profes- 
sional and business ethics are 
only a few of the subjects on 
which sources of information are 
given. The Catalog should have 
a wide field of usefulness. 


Physical Education Hand- 
book.—“Physical Education,” 
the official handbook of the 
Physical Department of the Y. 
M. C. A. may now be secured 
from the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, at $1.50 a 
copy. The book not only pre- 
sents the history and scope and 
ideals of the department and its 
relation to the Association ob- 
jective, but gives detailed, prac- 
tical suggestions on many as- 
pects of the work. The depart- 
ment program; the physical di- 
rector; amateur athletics and 
their administration; training 
and supervising agencies ; physi- 
cal training in the army and 
navy; hints on organizing sum- 
mer programs are a few of the 
topics discussed in this very 
practical handbook. 
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Cooperate in Play.—The 
play institute held in Chicago, 
Illinois, in January proved ex- 
ceedingly valuable in that it pro- 
vided the occasion for bringing 
together for the first time in 
their history various Catholic 
churches—Polish, Austrian, 
German and Lithuanian. 

Through the cooperation of 
the Polish priest the attendance 
of the Sisters of the parochial 
schools was urged. A splendid 
response was secured. The Sis- 
ters who attended were very en- 
thusiastic and requested further 
instruction. 


International Athletics and 
International Goodwill—The 
depth of good feeling which may 
result from playing together is 
indicated by the reception given 
the Cornell University Cross 
Country Team in Cambridge, 
England. The Cornell coach 
said of it: 

“Tt was a wonderful experi- 
ence in every way. Our men 
trained, ate and slept alongside 
our opponents. As a result, 
during the race, the best of feel- 
ing prevailed. When Captain 
Seagrove of the Cambridge 
team was beaten out by one of 
our runners he gave him the 
directions for reaching the finish 
line, for our team had never been 
over the course. Captain Mon- 
tague of Oxford got caught in 
a barbed wire fence and a Cor- 
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nell runner stopped and helped 
to pull him clear before going 
on. 

“These were but two of a 
score of sportsmanlike acts 
that marked the running of the 
race. Our runners were invited 
to all parts of England for 
week-ends, made honorary 
guests at the London clubs, 
and were quartered in the Prince 
of Wales’ apartments at Oxford 
University. It will be hard for 
us to equal the many acts of 
courtesy shown when Cam- 
bridge comes to Cornell.” 


A Pageant of Unusual Sig- 
nificance.—A pageant, entitled 
The Open Door, written by the 
wife of the president of Atlanta 
University, has already met with 
great success in Boston, and is to 
be seen in many other cities in 
course of time. It is a pageant 
of the progress of the colored 
race. The open door is the op- 
portunity education offers the 
negro for entering upon a life 
of greater fullness and beauty. 

King Ignorance, the leading 
figure at the beginning of the 
story, demanding tribute from 
his subjects, is as last overcome 
by the winning personality of 
Queen Education, who drives 
away Hate, Prejudice, Greed, 
Indolence, Smattering and Phil- 
ander, and aided by ‘Truth, 
Beauty and Love usher the for- 
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mer slaves into the land of free- 
dom and larger opportunities. 
Negro “spirituals” or dialect 
songs are given as a prologue 
at each performance. 
Commissioner Claxton, head 
of the United States Bureau of 
Education, feels that this pageant 
should do much for furthering 
interest among white people in 
the progress of the colored race, 
besides giving the colored peo- 
ple themselves renewed hope 
that the ambitions of their lead- 
ers may eventually be realized. 


Recreation for Farm Boys.— 
From Mr. Charles William 
Pussy, Minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Sherman, 
New York, comes the following 
note: 

“You will be interested to 
know of one piece of good work 
that has been undertaken by the 
teacher of Agriculture of the 
High School and myself. The 
last Friday of each month we 
have several boys come in from 
the rural districts. The day is 
spent in talks, class work, and 
demonstrations in rural prob- 
lems of various kinds. After 
this part of the program is over 
the boys all go over to the Com- 
munity Centre building—indeed 
‘go’ is too mild a word to use, 
they literally ‘beat it’ as the boys 
say, as fast as their legs can 
carry them. They spend an 
hour or more in all sorts of rec- 


reational activities. The em- 
phasis, of course, is placed upon 
games and contests that are in 
the main best suited to the needs 
and conditions of the open coun- 
try. It is very gratifying to see 
the wholehearted manner in 
which these boys enjoy .them- 
selves and we feel that we are 
doing our bit to make farm life 
attractive for one group of boys 
at least. We have from 30 to 60 
boys coming to these gatherings. 
At present we are making plans 
for a big Demonstration and 
Field Day some time in the 
spring.” 


Ball-Playing at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. — The Recreation 
Commission of Ypsilanti is giv- 
ing everybody who wants it a 
chance to taste the joys of a good 
old-fashioned ball game. Girls 
and boys of the high school and 
those who no longer rate as the 
youth of the city, but as male 
voters with the responsibility of 
civic affairs on their shoulders, 
are already members of flourish- 
ing ball teams. 

Not only is the Central High 
School Gymnasium entertaining 
a steady procession of boys’ as 
well as girls’ basket ball games, 
but the churches also are extend- 
ing a cordial welcome to this 
form of sport. Twice a week 
the Sunday School basket ball 
league has regular games, 

As for the men, they have 
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formed themselves into the 
Ypsilanti Winter League of 
eight teams, play twice, and 
specalize in baseball and volley 
ball. Such groups as Peninsula 
Paper Company, Business Men, 
East Side Athletic Club, Ma- 
sons and the Bug Club, com- 
prise membership of this league, 
which was organized to promote 
inter-city, non-professional base 
ball in all its glory. 

In addition to furthering op- 
portunities for ball-playing the 
Recreation Commission of this 
city, with a staff of twenty assis- 
tants, has arranged for lessons 
in swimming for women and 
girls, for dances in a neighbor- 
hood center, and for assisting in 
augmenting the groups of both 
Scout and Camp Fire organiza- 
tions. Within the Central High 
School itself, all matters pertain- 
ing to social functions are in 
general charge of the Recreation 
Commission. 


Parents’ and Teachers’ Hos- 
pitality—The various Parent 
and Teachers’ Associations of 
Port Huron, are to give a “get 
together” celebration this month, 
by way of an At-Home for the 
strangers of the city. It seems 
especially fitting that the Parent 
and Teacher organization should 
have charge of such civic hos- 
pitality. 


Firemen Have Playground 
of Their Own.—The firemen of 
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Fitzgerald, Georgia, built a play- 
ground in which they are the 
play leaders. Community Serv- 
ice furnished the plans for it, the 
Junior Red Cross and_ the 
Women’s Club the materials for 
equipment. Some of the women 
of the vicinity help the firemen 
in leading the play, but it is pri- 
marily the firemen’s playground, 
and must be very popular with 
the small boys who find every- 
thing pertaining to fire-engines 
particularly exhilarating. 


Doughnuts, Sociability and 
the High Cost of Living.— 
Forty housewives and _ their 
friends congregated in the Com- 
munity Service House, not long 
ago, at Columbus, Ohio, to hear 
about practical ways of reducing 
the high cost of living. In con- 
nection with the talks given on 
the subject, Miss Virginia Stokes 
gave a demonstration of an eco- 
nomical way of making delicious 
doughnuts. The product of her 
demonstration sold to the num- 
ber of 300 or more, thereby cov- 
ering the cost of the ingredients. 


Congenial Soil—At Thanks- 
giving time in Moline, Illinois, an 
important part of the evening’s 
program was given over to ad- 
dressing the foreign groups in 
their own language. This sort 
of making one feel at home, must 
be a very great help to aliens in 
a new world. Like the tulip 
bulbs from Holland, imported by 
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Community Service at Belling- 
ham, Washington, they find that 
under the proper conditions, the 
American soil is quite as con- 
genial in which to strike root as 
the land just left. 


Just for the Babies.—In 
Hartford, Connecticut, next 
summer, children under five 
years of age will have opportun- 
ity to play on playgrounds de- 
signed for them especially, ac- 
cording to the plans of the Hart- 
ford Park Department. It is ex- 
pected that mothers will appre- 
ciate having a safe place, within 
sight, where their babies may 
enjoy themselves. These play- 
grounds are to be equipped with 
small, portable apparatus,—sand 
bins, little hammocks, swings 
and slides—apparatus too small 
in size to attract the older chil- 
dren. They will be established 
to the number of twenty-five in 
the center of blocks, in alleys, 
on back porches or where ever 
they will reach a large number 
of children. 


Hospitality Week.—Detroit 
celebrates a spring Hospitality 
Week, advertised by handbills, 
press notices. From three 
o'clock on the school centers pro- 
vide folk-dancing, singing or 
other form of entertainment. 

Dyer Community Center.— 
Dyer Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
used wise publicity to build up 
its present wide program. Use 


Your School was the slogan, ex- 
pressed in many ways. Besides 
a complete elementary education 
offered by the night school, op- 
portunities for civics, household 
arts, dramatics and dancing are 
provided. The Hikers’ Club, the 
Mothers’ Club and many others 
are open to those interested, on 
payment of center dues of 
twenty-five cents per year. 


The Old Settlers’ Club of 
Whiting, Indiana, Community 
Service.—Although more than 
65% of the population of Whit- 
ing, Indiana, is foreign-born and 
many of the residents are new- 
comers to the city, Whiting still 
has its loyal group of “old set- 
tlers.””, When Community Serv- 
ice entered Whiting in 1919, one 
of the first things it accom- 
plished was the banding together 
of these older citizens into a com- 
munity group known as the “Old 
Settlers’ Club.” Forty-six men 
and women met at the Commun- 
ity House and drew up their 
charter. 

The club now has a member- 
ship of 250, all, according to the 
requirements for membership, 
being at least forty years old, 
and having lived in Whiting at 
least twenty years. The club 
holds regular monthly meetings 
and frequently gives community 
socials for the townspeople. 
“They have held true to their 
purpose,” writes the Community 
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Service organizer. “They have 
met in large numbers for play— 
where even the oldest among 
them have played—and they have 
given us much assistance. They 
have just as good times playing 
together as any of our children. 
Let anyone who may question 
this statement pay a visit to one 
of their parties held the first 
Tuesday of each month!” 


A Year of Community 
Music.—The Bureau of Com- 
munity Music of Community 
Service (Incorporated) suggests 
centering community music 
about one feature for each month 
of the year. For instance, the 
August activity might be prep- 
aration for Labor Day, sending 
leaders to labor organizations. 
October might mean preparation 
for a Hallowe’en celebration 
with a big sing, a band, a squad- 
ron of masqueraded flying witch- 
es. A music week might give 
point to the activities for April 
or May. 


A Year’s Achievements.— 
The John de Valles Community 
Center, in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, counts among achieve- 
ments of the past year the estab- 
lishment of a local branch of the 
city library, containing twelve 
hundred books. Four hundred 
and sixty registered patrons at- 
test the value of the branch lib- 
rary during a period of unem- 
ployment. The Center has de- 
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veloped a playground in Ashley 
Park and conducted Sunday af- 
ternoon forums. 

A patriotic pageant The 
Crowning of Columbia cele- 
brated the naming of the Kath- 
erine Street School as a memo- 
rial to John de Valles, a war-time 
chaplain. 


Sunday Afternoon Church 
Teas—The Church of All 
Angels in New York City, each 
Sunday following the afternoon 
service, holds a tea in the parish 
house, primarily for young peo- 
ple who are newly arrived in the 
city and have formed no social 
ties. At the beginning of the 
series the main feature was a 
group of solos by a few singers, 
with community singing as the 
finale of the program. It soon 
became apparent that the young 
people enjoyed singing together 
more than they did listening to 
someone else. Since that dis- 
covery, the solo feature has been 
dropped and not only the young 
people but the older folks are 
keenly delighted with the sing- 
ing. Community Service song 
leaflets are used and Kenneth S. 
Clark, of the Music Bureau of 
Community Service (Incorporat- 
ed) acts as pianist and leader. 

Is it not possible for local 
Community Service in a number 
of cities to join in this way with 
the churches or other groups im 
serving the young people of the 
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community on Sunday after- 
noon ? 


Round the Clock with a 
Community House Hostess.— 
The activities of a community 
house in a small town where 
there are few community or- 
ganizations are many and var- 
ied and one of the most impor- 
tant characteiistics of a com- 
munity house hostess must be 
adaptability. 

“T am information bureau for 
tourists,” writes the hostess of 
the community house at Gallup, 
New Mexico, “and one afternoon 
was called on to house 17 peo- 
ple. Helped to care for destitute 
family of four children, the man 
and wife. Found home for child 
of eight deserted by adopted par- 
ents touring through. Cared for 
two girls stranded here, walk- 
ing from Omaha to Los Angeles. 
Showed several women how to 
vote. Found room for tourists 
who insisted on having their dog 
sleep in the house. The last two 
requests are new at least to this 
place. One woman new in town 
aged 55 asked me in all earnest- 
ness to find her a husband and I 
am trying. Next I was asked to 
care for a horse which had been 
tied to a post for two days and 
nights. Of course you under- 
stand that I do not do the actual 
work in these instances but I am 
a means of putting the cases be- 
fore the right people.” 


The Apartment in Archae- 
ology.—The discovery of an 
“apartment” building forty-five 
stories high and containing 1000 
rooms, believed to have been the 
home of an extinct Indian tribe 
in the Southwest was recently 
reported. The discoverer be- 
lieves several thousand persons 
may have lived in the building. 
It was probably the center of 
community life in the district. 


The Bread Returns.—In 
1913 the Rev. J. R. Duffield, 
pastor of a church at Malone, 
New York, wrote to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America to secure a 
speaker for a Country Life con- 
ference. Dr. Cyrus F. Stim- 
son, one of the field secretaries 
of the Association, made the 
address and arrangements 
were made for a few days’ field 
service. 

Since that time various com- 
munications have been re- 
ceived from Mr. Duffield, and 
the Association has helped as 
it could through correspond- 
ence. Now word comes that 
as a result of the efforts which 
have been made, a recreation 
commission has been created, 
a recreation supervisor secured 
for the schools, and a $3,000 
ice rink built with three men 
employed upon it. A_ small 
gymnasium in the armory is 
used for basketball every after- 
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noon and evening. Ground has 
been purchased by the Board 
of Education for an athletic 
field on which a gymnasium 
will be built. In addition spe- 
cial work for boys and girls has 
been organized in connection 
with the churches. 


Each in His Separate Star. 
—When the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company of Middle- 
town, Ohio, held its first na- 
tional “Armco” Day, the su- 
perintendent of playgrounds, 
assisted by the Girl Scout ex- 
ecutive and her band of Scouts, 
helped greatly by arranging 
play activities for hundreds of 
children, thus making it pos- 
sible for adults to give un- 
divided attention to the many 
events scheduled for the day. 


Know the Constitution.— 
The National Security League 
is offering cash prizes to gram- 
mar school children for the best 
dramatization of any part or 
parts of the Constitution of the 
United States. There are three 
prizes for each state; first 
prize, $5; second prize, $3; 
third prize, $2. 


Training Course Has Wide 
Appeal—Miss Violet Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation at York, Pennsylvania, 
has started a training course 
for volunteers which has some 
unusually interesting features. 
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Over fifty people, ministers, 
representatives of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Woman’s Christian Temp- 
erance Union, College Club 
and other community agencies 
were brought together to 
plan for the course. A com- 
mittee made up of a rep- 
resentative from each agency 
drew up a program on 
community leadership in which 
were combined material on 
recreation with courses on so- 
ciology and psychology from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
extension courses. The experi- 
ment will be financed by the 
Rotary Club and the Chamber 
of Commerce. Each _indi- 
vidual taking the course will 
pay enough to cover the cost 
of printing and small expenses 
of this kind. In addition to 
the recreational material in- 
tensive lecture courses with 
field work will be planned. An 
examination will be held at the 
end of the course and a cer- 
tificate given for the work 
done. 

The course as planned is 
widely educational in its scope 
and will appeal to people who 
may not have been directly in- 
terested recreation but 
whose interest will be enlisted 
by the material on leisure time 
interests presented through the 
course. 


Unrest 
LEE 


The causes of unrest are not economic but spiritual, not phys- 
ical but moral. What we are witnessing is the revolt of men who 
see life passing away without their ever having lived, who face the 
prospect of carrying their ideals and their aspirations unfulfilled and 
unspoken to the grave. 

Man under our industrial system,—an artist given no oppor- 
tunity for expression, an inventor employed as an automaton, a 
thinker tied to a fool-proof machine,—is the victim of disappointed 
instinct, subject, accordingly, to all kinds of nervous and emotional 
disturbance. It is not personal indulgence but spiritual ideals he 
is called upon to sacrifice, not his physical comfort, but his life. 

The radical remedy for this condition, if it is ever found, will be 
in making industry once more expressive of man’s constituting in- 
stincts, of the lines of life to which he is by nature irretrievably com- 
mitted. Blessed be those prophets of the future who shall some day 
awaken us to the truth that it is chiefly in our work that we must 
live and shall arouse us to acting upon that truth. 

Meantime the great majority must live upon the margin left 
cutside their work or die. All must so live to some extent because 
no work can quite convey the spiritual current of a man. It is to 
the cultivation of life upon this margin that Community Service is 
addressed. 


Citizenship and School Centers” 


Frank V. THOMPSON 
Superintendent of Boston Public Schools 


The School Center is a great agency for democracy, because it 
is an institution for the people. The public buildings designed pri- 
marily for the instruction of the young are opened freely to adrhit 
the adult. The school center is thus an agency for freedom, for self- 
expression on the part of the individual or of the group. The center 
does not need to impose the plan of the leader on the attendant but 
encourages the citizen to express what he feels. The group in turn 
is made up of individuals of similar feelings and tastes. 


* Courtesy of The Journal of Education. 
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How varied are the activities of the school center! Freedom 
brings forth fruit of many kinds and colors of many hues. In one 
of our large buildings on a center night will be found an immense 
variety of human expressions—clubs, of every shade, orchestras, 
dramatic societies, boy scouts, cooking classes, lectures, debates, 
forums, social gatherings. 

Fredom of expression means a contented democracy; repres- 
sion spells discontent and unrest. The war has brought many 
changes in the feeling, thinking and conviction of the world, and the 
war was a world war and we were in it. So that we too experience 
changes in viewpoint and aspiration. Back of all the unrest every- 
where is the notion that we want a better world to live in. It is not 
enough that the few who are successful in the competition are happy. 
We seek to better the lot of all. So it is that the people are seeking 
better living conditions, better working conditions, better cities, bet- 
ter government. But after all if there is more to be divided more 
must be produced. We must work harder and produce more. We 
cannot make our lot better by making our neighbor’s lot worse, but 
only by creating something new which we can call ours. 

The center opens its doors to all who wish to take counsel with 
otliers as to what things should be done to better our democracy. 
Discussions, debates and resolutions—this is how the people formu- 
late ideas and adopt action. Many of us are interested in projects 
other than political, but we all seek expression of something in us. 
The center invites and seeks these to use buildings erected by the 
public for the common welfare of all, in every way in which human 
sentiment or human fancy may tend. The center has no program 
of its own choosing; the people who come make the program. The 
people have made the center and will maintain it. Present day de- 
mocracy needs the center as never before. It is a fitting bulwark 
against the dangers that today threaten democracy. 


Cardinal Gibbons 


For the last 15 years Cardinal Gibbons has been a loyal sup- 
porter of the play and recreation movement not only in his own 
state but throughout the nation. During the war Cardinal Gibbons 
was a member of the Finance Committee of War Camp Community 
Service, Inc., and later he served as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of Community Service (Incorporated). 

Workers in the leisure time movement were always sure of a 
sympathetic interest. 
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Fort Wayne’s Most Dynamic Movement— 
The Community Council 


Do you realize this—that the Fort Wayne community council is 
the most dynamic and promising organization in the city at this 
hour ? 

The casual reader knows something of its purpose; of its rela- 
tions with Community Service, a national organization; of the 
action of this national organization in sending a representative here 
to assist the local association in awakening the community to the 
meaning of it all. 

But how many have as yet reflected upon its possibilities? 

Or, more important far, its necessity ? 

How many realize that it is the most pracical Americanizing 

movement in the land today—the only practical Americanizing 
movement. 
Its prime purpose is to awaken community pride, 
to make for community progress, to voice com- 
munity aspirations, to solve community problems, 
and to impress upon every member of every community the reality 
of his dependence on his neighbors for that best of all successes— 
happiness. 

The curse of our American cities has been their growing spirit 
of individual selfishness. The neighbor has been the strange person 
living next door—and not a neighbor in the neighborly sense. And 
this has been due to a lack of a common interest—a common in- 
terest in the neighborhood—and we have not known it. 

Create neighborly relations and you create a neighborly pride 
and spirit; and a neighborly pride and spirit means a community 
pride and spirit; and that ultimately means a national pride and 
spirit. 

American cities have been failures, and not because the people 
who lived in them are bad, but because the people in them have 
stayed, rather than lived, in them. 

The people themselves are all right but they have not pulled 
together toward the realization of the common aspiration. The 
views of most of them on municipal life are good but they haven’t 
exchanged views, or harnessed them all together for a common 
pull. 


Toward 
Happiness 


*Editorial from Fort Wayne Gazette 
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Makes And community service, locally expressed in:the 
Neighbors community council, proposes to make neighbors 
Neighborly neighborly, communities homelike, and people 


citizens, working systematically, continuously, harmoniously toward 
the betterment of the neighborhood, the community, and the town. 

Thus on all our civic problems the now inarticulate mass will 
find a voice and a solution. 

Through a civic forum we will crystallize and direct public 
sentiment—we, the people. 

Through a united pull for parks and playgrounds we will make 
happier and more contented children. 

Through neighborhood parties, picnics, recreations we will 
ultimately re-establish the popularity of the American home. 

The general plan is calculated to persuade the people to make 
the business of the city their business and to combine the business 
with wholesome pleasure, converting the town from a municipal 
apartment house into a home—a real home, with home folks, home 
interests, home pride, home achievements. 

And all that makes better Americans, more robust patriots, more 
ardent nationalists—the thing we need all over the land. 

After all patriotism begins at the home. The orator who said 
that “no one cares to take up arms on behalf of a boarding house” 
said a mouthful. And because of this spirit of community aloof- 
ness our cities are not what they should be, and that will mean in 
time that our country will become everything that it should not be. 

And now a few people here with vision and dreams that should 
become realities have pointed the way for something finer than we 
have ever known before. 

The fact that the community council is unbossed, 
Unbossed ; but has sprung spontaneously from the aspira- 
Syanienesus tions of people for better things is a healthy sign. 
The fact that these local men and women of vision have shown a 
spirit so fine that the National Community Service has voluntarily 
and without expense sent an agent here to assist puts it squarely 
up to the people of Fort Wayne. 

The country has never known anything better than the old 
town meeting system of government in the old New England towns— 
for that system meant the participation of all the people in all the 
cities. 

That was democracy. 

And community service means that in addition to participating 
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in all the duties we shall partake of all the pleasures that go with the ae 
recreational features of the new plan. i 
And that is democracy, too. 
Is it possible that you have given no thought to this, the biggest 
thing that has come to Fort Wayne in years? 


An International Awakening to the Value 
of Play for Play’s Sake 


M. LL. D. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Member International Olympic Committee 


When I was a student in school and college, my playgrounds 
were Washington Square and the block between Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Streets from Fifth almost to Sixth Avenues. The running 
games of the sixties, the primitive forms of football and baseball 
were for all their simplicity very strenuous and fairly dangerous. But 
the elation of spirit and the physical exhilaration were superb. The 
gangs of rowdies fought fiercely but they could not cow the school 
and college boys of the day. Indeed our conflicts unforeseen or 
prearranged, were the climax of sport, especially in the Chelsea 
district where I lived. Accordingly when I became a professor 
in Princeton my interest in outdoor sport made me chairman of 
the faculty committee which regulated it to prevent its cultivation 
becoming detrimental to college work. 

Formal Gymnas- All the world knows the value of physical train- 
tics and Play for ing by gymnastics. Of this there was consider- 
Play’s Sake able in the private gymnasiums of New York, 
and other cities, especially among German born and their descend- 
ants. The college likewise had begun to favor it and one by one 
their crude beginnings were regulated by instructors. But there 
never was a faculty committee to prevent over indulgence in gym- 
, nastics! This fact requires no comment. The element of fun, 
j the sporting spirit, play for play’s sake alone can create a tempta- 
tion to overdo. The ancient Greeks depended on outdoor sport, 
} of course with concomitant training of the body to produce their 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body. There can be no sanity 
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in equilibrium of brains and body without the joy of life which 
results from their close, interlocking relationship. With all respect 
for physical training as a part of a regime or curriculum, there 
must foreshadow its physical endeavor not only morals in the will, 
but there should be joy even to mirth in execution. 

The Problem of There has always been a desire in school and 
Professionalism college for the participation of the largest pos- 
in Sports sible number in outdoor sports, and what is 
called intra-mural competitions between classes, societies, clubs, 
dormitories have evoked lively competition. 

But these have never sufficed to secure the climax of fun 
and effort. Interscholastic, intercollegiate, and interlocality com- 
petitions began long ago and are now universal. It was in these 
that the evil of professionalism began to appear ; evil merely because 
it was concealed, and unfair and false means of defeating one set 
of ostensible amateurs by another but partially so. An amateur 
in the last analysis is a person, male or female, for whom sport 
is an avocation and not a vocation, who has a calling; and turns 
to sport for recreation only. 

The professional may be and generally is an excellent man, 
earning an honest living by teaching or exhibiting his prowess to 
admiring throngs, always provided he is frankly professional. 

There is also a hybrid sort of person—opulent, with abundant 
leisure, and much ambition—who is certainly not an amateur in 
standards nor a professional in regard to livelihood, though he rides, 
golfs, yachts for money and money’s worth to enjoy the thrill of 
gain or loss exactly as men bet, speculate or gamble. We call him 
a “gentleman” rider, golfer or what not. We all know that there j 
are indigent gentry, keeping up appearances and playing anything 
or everything for the sake of recouping their scant exchecquer. 
These of course are professionals. The overlapping of profes- 
sional, semi-professional; amateur or semi-amateur in the sports 
of the young early presented and still presents a complex problem. 
It did in ancient Greece. And without the loftiest moral standard 
play is a delusion, a destroyer alike of soul and body. 

Those of us in charge of sport in the greater 
An Enormous universities were early aware of the evil and 
eeeuuemied the traps laid for the unwary by the devotees 
of victory regardless of true sport. And it was to the academic 
world that all devotees of sport in track and field looked for ex- 
amples and guidance. Our responsibility was enormous. Thirty 
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years since the situation was acute. About that time the writer 
came in contact with a young Frenchman, Pierre de Coubertin, 
whose heart was bleeding for the woes of his country consequent, 
on the Franco-Prussian war, of high standing in education and 
social position. He had found in the world of British and American 
sport an element of manhood lacking, as he thought, in his com- 
patriots. By untiring activity he had introduced into France the 
principal outdoor sports and secured considerable interest. Almost 
at once he discovered evils arising similar to those in America, to 
some extent even in Britain. After two extensive journeys of 
observation throughout both countries it was borne in on his mind 
as on that of many others that perhaps a remedy, partial at least, 
might be found through international competition to secure the 
spread of sound ideas as to amateurism. At a small gathering in 
New York of kindred American spirits the matter was discussed 
and on his return to Paris the idea of the modern Olympic Games 
was launched. 

Influence of the | There was doubt and opposition in every land 
— but likewise overwhelming enthusiasm. And so 
Committee was formed the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, a purely voluntary association, representing nobody, and con- 
sidering its members as the apostles of the Olympic Idea: inter- 
national competitions in track, field and eventually other sports for 
amateurs in the true high sense. Every member is not a repre- 
sentative of his country but an ambassador to his country. Every 
member pays his own expenses, a large contribution to the cause; 
but not only that, he contributes annually to the fund necessary 
for the maintenance of a central office and an executive committee. 
This is no place to detail the history of the movement and its amaz- 
ing successes. Fully aware of its difficulties, and of its failures to 
attain its very highest ideals, the committee presses onward to the 
work of its high calling. Already it is the strongest international in- 
fluence for peace and good-will, a side of its work which it does 
not neglect. So extraordinary has its moral influence become that 
in a sense it is no longer occidental but oriental as well. It does 
nor attempt any more, if it ever did, to regulate the respective sports. 
Each has now its own federation, and these federations are already 
international. At the beginning congresses were called and held 
to lay down rules of eligibility, standards of amateurism, and fix 
the events of competition. Now the federations hold their own 
meetings and summon their own largely attended inter-federation 
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congresses. The International Olympic Committee has settled 
without dispute that at the quadrennial meetings five categories of 
sport may be represented: I. Field and track activities, II. Gym- 
nastics, III. Sports of defense, i. e., boxing and fencing, IV. Eques- 
trian sports for the training of the man, not the animal, V. Water 
sports. About these have gathered the combined sports, ancient 
and modern, bicycling, tennis, and football. Finally, what is little 
known, there is a competition in belles-lettres and the fine arts. 


Joy of Life As a teacher and professor of fifty years stand- 
to red aoe ing, the writer has taught many Japanese, per- 
Southward haps two hundred, and a certain number of 


Chinese. There is an increasingly large number of orientals in 
our universities ; at Columbia alone some hundreds of students from 
the lands east of Suez form a Cosmopolitan Club. These all have 
been not infants, but mature men, keen of senses. One and all 
they have carried home the settled conviction that outdoor sport 
and athletic competition have contributed not a little to western 
civilization. Of this fact the Latins and Latin Americans have 
long since been well aware and they have behaved accordingly. 
Not only France, Spain, and Italy have sport organizations, more 
or less vigorous (five Latin cities of Europe with nine others have 
asked to hold the eighth Olympiad) but all South America is about 
to hold a great international meeting of that continent. The flames 
of Oriental enthusiasm are therefore more intense than ever and 
the Far Eastern games of Asia are already well established, their 
four or five international contests having been attended by throngs 
of wildly cheering onlookers. The joy of life has entered the east- 
ern soul, casting out the devils of superstitious fear so long supreme. 
And even India has shaken off its listlessness. The International 
Olympic Committee has a duly accredited Parsee member. 

So, then, in conclusion, the substance of this almost terrific 
world-awakening, what underlies it all and loads the shoulders of 
the International Committee with burdens under which it staggers, 
because the ends of the earth look to it for moral support and guid- 
ance, the very foundation of this newer life is the value of play— 
play for all, and play kept pure and sweet by the highest moral 
standards. 

In a sense all continental Europe is not only awake to the 
value of play, but some important nations, such as Sweden and 
Holland are absorbed in play. Pro patria has become a passion 
in town and country, from childhood to maturity. In 1913 the 
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writer addressed the teachers of lower Austria, convoked to Vienna 
by the ministry at forty-eight hours’ notice, on the city playgrounds 
and their value for children of the congested quarters and his audi- 
ence was stunned by the facts laid before them. The government 
began both agitative and constructive measures. This was a proof 
that the universal interest already awakened was spreading to dark- 
est Europe. Since the great war the allied and neutral peoples have 
recaptured the ecstacy, and in a few short years the defeated peoples 
will know and practice the better part regarding play, regenerative 
play, as never before. 


America’s First Community Center 


C. M. Goretue, Sacramento, California 


The fiery Conquistador christened the streamlet “El Rito de los 
Frijoles.” The unromantic Saxon who followed him to New Mex- 
ico dubbed it “Bean Creek.” In a crevice halfway up a cliff that 
towers above this Rito, is a khiva, or cliff-dwellers’ community cen- 
ter—the first community center in America of which knowledge per- 
sists. It is reachable only by shaky ladders and by footholds worn 
into the rock wall by moccasined feet. Its circular wall, carefully 
restored by competent archaeologists, constitutes a temple, the abid- 
ing place of a concept. Just as was blended into the complex of our 
agricultural and domestic arts the American Indian’s raising of 
beans, squash, potatoes and tomatoes, also his cooking of succotash 
and of the wild sunflower roots we call “Jerusalem artichokes,” so 
this concept of the Amerind, or American Indian, that of his com- 
munity center, has likewise blended into our culture. The Rito, 
viewed as such a temple, becomes a shrine sacred to this idea of the 
community-center. This ideal passed thus from Amerind, into 
Saxon-American culture. Developed under war pressure, and evi- 
denced by the initials “W. C. C. S.” it became the great institution 
that bulwarked, in a hundred American cities, behind-the-line 
morale. 

The best way to reach this primeval community 

a center shrine at the Rito is afoot. You make the 
= start, perhaps, from the ruined cliff-dweller’s 

city of Tshrige. On the trail thence you pick up a pottery shard. 
Mutely it prepares you for the Cliff, ghostly dwelling of the Rito. 
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The fragment shows a bit of rain design, a prayer to Those Above. 
Moisture spells “l-i-f-e” in this Arid Southwest of long stretches of 
faded pink, faded blue, faded yellow mesas. Later your foot un- 
covers an obsidian arrowhead. Perhaps it won the wild turkey that 
kept the hunter’s family from starvation. Your midday campfire 
meal is cooked in a canyon whose skyline is jagged with dwarfed 
pinyon pines. A handful of their nuts, added to a handful of parched 
corn, perhaps once meant the nourishment which would enable the 
Indian runner, bringing a message of danger to the Rito, to string 
out the long miles which today are your very trail. 

Even better prepared you, wanderer afoot, would be, if, before 
going to the Rito, you perchance had raised your own crop of corn, 
somewhere west of Denver; if indeed you had watched the twilight 
silver that water ribbon, your irrigation ditch. If, moreover, when 
your cornstalks rustled in the autumn wind, you stripped an ear of 
its silk and, then and there, in the starlight you made of its dried 
uncooked kernels, your supper, Indian style. Then above all are you 
fitted to reverently approach the Rito, for the trip to this shrine, to 
America’s first community center, is indeed a pilgrimage to be taken 
thoughtfully, religiously. 

Picking your way down the cliff face, which is the Rito’s only 
approach, you may have the good fortune to find the Indian care- 
taker housed in a cliff dwelling, abandoned these thousand years. 
A modern stove pipe is the only discordant note. Three hours later, 
from your sleeping bag, you watch the stars come out, twinkling 
candles on the trees, for you are too excited for early sleep. Thus, 
when the morrow’s sun slants his shafts into the canyon, you 
awaken to a state of mind most likely to bring the keenest apprecia- 
tion as you climb up wobbly ladders to the rift in the cliff, wherein is 


the khiva. 

This khiva was the community center for the 
A Tewa Tewa Indians particularly for the young or un- 
Fe See married men. A kind of Tewa Y. M.C.A. it is 


brilliantly described in Bandelier’s novel, The Delight Mak- 
ers. Standing on its rim one dreams of this poet-archaeologist’s 
hero, Okoya. This Amerind adolescent came home to this very 
khiva without trout, without wild turkey, to the derision he knew J 
must follow. One can picture instruction being given at the Rito 4 
khiva to young Okoya and to his mates in Tewa woodcratft, folklore, 
citizenship. Here existed indeed a democracy rather approximating 
in spirit the kind for whose perpetuation we have builded hundreds 
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of recreation centers in the great continent that stretches beyond the 
Rito’s pinyon-forested mesas. 

The Rito’s neighborhood contains many evidences of the won- 
derful civilization of this long ago. The culture of these Tewa folk 
deserves more respect than we are wont to accord it. 

In many things the American Indian, or Amerind, 
An Ancient anticipated his palefaced brother. The latter is 
Democracy 

proud of his democracy born of long struggle. 
There is, however, evidence that the Tewa had, in his khiva, a 
rallying place for democracy centuries before liberals fought that 
certain French Bourbon, who had cast into the bronze of his field- 
pieces the dogma: ““Cannon—the Last Argument of Kings.” Before 
Charlemagne was pushing the frontier of his empire to where the 
rude Saxons afterward built their capital, Dresden, the ancestors 
of these Tewas raised corn between the Rito’s canyoned walls. 
With knives chipped from lustrous black obsidian, they carved 
their cliff dwellings out of the friable, faded pink volcanic tufa. 
Here they evolved their wonderful culture. 


Nothing New Apartment houses? When cattle-raiding from 
About Apart- the cramped windowless castle was a gentleman’s 
ment Houses occupation along the Scottish border, the Tewa 


not only had built, in the valley below the Rito khiva, but almost 
no longer remembered he ever had occupied them—community 
houses, which, the Santa Fean volubly will tell you, “had twice as 
many rooms as the Waldorf-Astoria.” Vocational training? In 
these Rito rooms, chiselled farther back in history than when Crusad- 
er Kings were struggling through the blistering sands towards Jeru- 
salem, lived raven-haired mammas who, between their grindings of 
blue cornmeal on stone metates, trained little folk for the pottery- 
making wherein, in adult years, they were to record their epics. The 
young folk thus made pottery toys, models perfect in design, some 
of which may today be seen in the New Mexico Museum. Recrea- 
tion centers? In the khiva of the Tewa was, as above suggested, 
much of work now carried on by such modern agencies as the Y. M. 
C. A., and Community Service. 
Today the descendants of the Tewas live in the 
— of Pueblos. One of these is the Sky City of Acoma. 
—_ Another includes the twin pyramid-towns of 
Taos, astride the little stream that cascades down from 13,000 foot, 
snow-capped giants, beyond. Other Pueblos of Tewas, rightfully 
proud of their ancient civilization, are today scattered along the Rio 
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Grande Valley. The accumulated experience of the ages has been 
handed down to them, as was the ancient Greek epic, from father 
to son. These Pueblo Amerinds are deeply religious. No venture 
is undertaken without prayer to Those Above. This is generally 
accompanied by scattering of the sacred Corn Meal. Poets to their 
fingertips, deeply conservative, highly sensitive, what has been the 
contact of the Saxon with them? 

Two examples suffice as to the extremes: An Illinois tourist 
visits a pueblo. She goes to the first house, saying, “I want a guide.” 
She holds out a gold piece. The bargaining instinct arises in the 
man. He shows a few things to the woman. “Now, I want to 
see the inside of one of the houses up those ladders.” “Not until 
you pay me five dollars more.” She pays it. The Amerind has ten 
dollars for a half hour’s work. The tourist, with an almost Latin 
shrug of the shoulders, remarks, “I never give anything at home to 
‘charity.’ I have much. They have little. It does not hurt me.” 

Sut an injury has been done to the Amerind. He has acquired a 
new standard as to what work should be exchanged for American 
gold. 

A second example as to the other extreme. An Arizona trader 
wants a blanket upon which an Indian woman in one of the district 
settlements has worked for months. He waits until tourists are 
scarce and her need is great. They bargain. The blanket will bring 
him $85. He spreads out tantalizingly in silver quarters, coins total- 
ing $4, then $5, $6, $7. She yields to the arguments of the ex- 
ploiter. He clears, for a couple of hours’ work, a profit many times 
the amount which she receives for a half year’s labor. 

A New Community It is to correct these injustices that another com- 
Center for New munity center, the New Mexico Museum at Santa 
Mexican Indians Fe has become the real friend of these Tewas. 
Its staff has recognized alike the danger of crafty trader exploita- 
tion, of thoughtless tourist pauperization. It has, therefore, among 
other things, opened a pottery exchange at the Museum commun- 
ity center. It encourages some of the Indian artisans to work even 
within its spacious patio. Thus to Santa Fe’s street scenes is added 
a bit of local color, with a Chamber-of-Commerce value. This is 
indeed reflected in hotel income. Amerind as well as customer is, 
under this Museum system, insured a just price. Then, too, the mu- 
seum staff is thus enabled to hold the Tewa true to his ancient art. 
The museum group has reduced materially careless molding, careless 
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decoration, careless firing. Best of all, by pressure, tactfully ap- 
plied, these archaeologists have eliminated such intruded pottery de- 
signs as those of locomotives, and automobiles. There is a gratify- 
ing return to those symbolizing rain, wind, sandstorms that are, at 
the same time, poems and prayers. 

Thus in Cliff-dweller Land, whose ruined khivas are the com- 
munity center’s most ancient shrine, the community center of the 
Pale Face becomes a City of Refuge to the Redskin, where, obtaining 
sanctuary, as in a mediaeval cathedral, he finds rest, peace, the quiet 
that makes for preventing the extinction of the arts of his straight- 
haired forefathers, America’s first democrats. 


Art in Every Home 


The American Federation of Arts has assembled for circulation 
throughout the country, an exhibition of faithful reproductions of 
good pictures, at reasonable prices, which is intended to serve two 
purposes. “The first purpose is to give people an opportunity to 
learn, what most of us do not know, the good quality and large 
variety of prints already available for American homes. The prints 
exhibited represent a careful selection from several thousand sub- 
jects, including the lines of the more important print publishers in 
America. The second purpose is to encourage the print makers of 
the United States to make good reproductions of suitable subjects 
at moderate prices. The Federation wishes to encourage 
our artists to design and our print makers to produce prints similar 
in quality and relative in price to some of the excellent home and 
schoolroom pictures of Europe.” 

At a recent view of the exhibition held in New York City it was 
interesting to see how enthusiastically the idea of this sort of art 
show was received. Children as well as grown people spent many 
hours inspecting the various wares on sale, comparing notes, and 
giving advice about suitability of such and such a picture for such 
and such a place in the family abode. One small boy was seen 
standing with pencil poised in air before the bright red and yellow 
print of “The Study” by Larsson, apparently trying to decide 
whether that particular picture or some other just seen, would best 
adorn his room, very possibly a recently acquired possession and 
needing characteristic touches of the proud owner to do it honor. 
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Among the four hundred subjects displayed were exquisite re- 
productions of Manet’s famous Boy with Sword, Vermeer’s Young 
Woman Opening a Casement, and Whistler’s Thomas Carlyle—be- 
sides many lovely examples of Jules Guerin, Maxfield Parrish and 
the well known Abbey pictures. 

The Federation has selected the material for this exhibition with 
careful regard for those pictures suitable for many kinds of homes 
and pleasing many varieties of taste. There should be something for 
everyone who visits this exhibit. 

The main office where all communications may be addressed by 
individuals or organizations wishing to arrange for an exhibition of 
“Art in Every Home” or desiring any further information about the 
work of the Federation of Arts is at 1741 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Move to Conserve the Industrial Arts of 
Our Foreign Born Peoples 


Americans are all the time learning how precious a store of 
traditions and folk arts are being brought to this country by immi- 
grants from other countries. In the past we have been so concerned 
with fitting the newcomer to our purposes and making him like 
unto ourselves that we have taken little thought of his own ways 
of doing things. He came to us often with gifts of great value 
in his hands, but we made him feel old-fashioned, and he was 
ashamed, and hid his gifts away and held out his hands for the taw- 
dry machine-made gifts that we offered him. The result is that fre- 
quently we have to set to the dull monotony of tending a machine, 
a pair of hands that knew how to fashion the kind of exquisite ma- 
terials and embroideries that our importers search Europe to find, 
and for which they spent vast sums of money. 

Among our foreign-born peoples are skilled craftmen of almost 
every kind—metal workers, weavers, embroiderers—and they have 
designs and methods of working that have been handed down for 
generations. Gladly would they keep up their handicrafts in this 
country, if only they could be assured a market for them. 

Some of the settlement houses in New York City in cooper- 
ation with the Art Alliance of America, are organizing these handi- 
crafts on a business basis, and are making an effort to educate 
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buyers to the fact that beautiful handiwork can be secured without 
the necessity of going abroad. Orders are secured and materials 
purchased by the settlement houses. The women call for their 
materials, work on them at home just as they used to do in the “old 
country,” return the work completed and receive their money for 
it. The undertaking has been successful both from an artistic 
standpoint and from a financial standpoint. 


Community Service Sponsors Local Art Exhibit 


Does Mr. Jones live in your colony of neighbors—Mr. Jones, 
the artist, the undiscovered genius, or the more or less widely 
known painter? Do you know Mrs. Smith whose interesting col- 
lection of old brasses would please the layman as well as the con- 
noisseur, or Mrs. Brown who does that beautiful lace work? Why 
not hunt them up and ask them to bring their pictures, their 
brasses, their laces, their coin collections or other treasures to a 
community center? 

That is what the secretary of the local Community Service did 
in Bellingham, Washington, and the admission fees collected at the 
door have been set aside to meet the expense of the coming com- 
munity tulip festival. 

The collections displayed in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
for three days during January, consisted mainly of the paintings 
of Paul Morgan Gustin, a young Washington artist whose canvases 
have already been exhibited in several eastern cities; a collection 
of Curtone photographs of Indian life, from the local Curtis Stu- 
dios, and an exhibit of oil and water colors by a local woman, Mrs.. 
Anna Wright Helder, and her daughter, Zana. A complete col- 
lection of the Ellison Art Company’s reproduction of old masters 
and famous buildings added to the display. Heirlooms gathered 
in the community, including specimens of pottery and brass work, 
received their share of attention, and the musical programs which 
the Women’s Musical Club provided each afternoon and evening 
exhibited the community’s vocal and instrumental talent. 

Last summer, Community Service work among the colored 
people of Richmond, Virginia, received a splendid write-up in the 
local paper because of the fine exhibition of work held by a crochet 
club at the end of its first season. Many of the buyers of art de- 
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partments of local stores, were especially interested in this 
exhibition. 

A unique community endeavor which took place last spring 
was the International Exhibit at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, un- 
der the direction of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
with the cooperation of Community Service. The music room of 
the high school was used for the purpose. Prettily decorated booths 
displayed exhibits of foreign handiwork, each presided over by a 
woman of the nationality represented. Whiting, Indiana, Com- 
munity Service planned a similar undertaking, to encourage the 
foreign born in their native handicrafts. 

Silver City, New Mexico, has a Community Service Art Club 
which has gathered together the people of the community who are 
either producing something in the graphic art line or who wish to 
study the work. There is a meeting once a month at which time 
each member who has finished any work during the past ,month 
brings it for exhibit and criticism. The plan has been then to take 
these samples of finished work and place them upon exhibit in a 
window of a store downtown where they remain about one week. 
Generally nearly all of the work is offered for sale—the money being 
turned over to the producer. The club plans to bring exhibits to 
Silver City from time to time and also to have a lecture or two 
during the year. 


Community Service Treasurer Appointed 
Ambassador to France 


Community Service workers throughout America will rejoice 
that the United States is to have the benefit of Governor Herrick’s 
services as Ambassador to France though they will all be sorry that 
he must, for a time, be away from this country. 

Governor Herrick has given a great many hours of his time 
and has been very generous in the use of his influence to help to 
build up the Community Service movement. He is now serving as 
Treasurer of Community Service and is also a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

The growth of the movement throughout the country has been 
a great satisfaction to Governor Herrick. 
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A CuHILp’s FANcy 


Mother, the folk who live up in the trees call out to me— 
“We play from the time we wake till the day ends— 
We play with the golden dawn, we play with the silver moon.” 
I ask, “But how am I to get up to you?” 
They answer, “Come to the crest of the hill, lift up your hands to 
the tall trees, and the wind will take you up.” 

“My mother is waiting for me at home,” I say, 
“How can I leave her and come?” 
Then they smile and fiutter and turn away. 

Adapted from Clouds and Waves by 

Rabindranath Tagore 


“The dream, then, according to my contention, is an essential 
part of the technique of living. It is of the very grammar of action— 
the first rule in the book and one that every child should know. 
How can the need to dream be recognized in education? How 
can the power of seeing visions be cultivated?” Thus Mr. Joseph 
Lee in his Play in Education asks us to pause in the midst of our 
activities and consider how we may find ways for our children to 
know the experience at “the crest of the hill” even though the won- 
derful “folk” of that revelation must inevitably “smile and flutter 
and turn away.” 

“Why cannot this great city,” says Mrs. John I. Northrup, 
speaking of New York, “ which is looking after the child’s physical 
well-being, his eyes, his teeth, his lunches, also remember that “man 
does not live by bread alone,” that these children (the school chil- 
dren of the East side) long to see and learn about the beautiful 
things of wood and field, that they would gladly sit at the feet of 
Mother Nature and learn some of her secrets. Do we not owe 
them at least a peep into nature’s fairyland before they are en- 
gulfed by the great city, and become too sophisticated to want it?” 

It is quite apparent that the majority of city children may not 
sit at Mother Nature’s feet in her own country, but is it futile 
to try and bring a certain sense of her power and beauty, a few 
of her more transportable secrets to the land of bricks and mortar, 
or is it, in fact, one way of recognizing in a theory of education 
the need to dream? 
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Bringing the Anyone who is inclined to believe that here at 
Country to least, may be a partial solution of our problem 
the City will be richly rewarded for his pains in learn- 


ing all about the work of the School Nature League of New York 
City. This League, with Mrs. John I. Northrup as president, was 
formed to provide the material so much needed in connection with 
the courses given by the schools on nature. Nothing of this sort 
is undertaken by the school authorities for grades below the high 
school, although teachers are expected to teach this subject intelli- 
gently. Books can give but a melancholy substitute for the real 
experience since it is possible for a group of children, confronted for 
the first time by a small brown bear caterpillar, to hazard guesses 
as to what animal it may be, although when told that it is not 
a frog, a snake, nor a turtle, but a caterpillar, they suddenly recall 
their book lore and recite in unison, “it turns into a chrysalis and 
then into a butterfly.” Just what is the value of this sort of erudi- 
tion? Is it not more encouraging to overhear a small boy mur- 
muring to himself as he stands before a case of mounted lunar 
moths, “Butterflies, butterflies!” and after a second, turning to an 
older person standing nearby with—“Ain’t they?” immediately 
ejaculate, without waiting for a reply, “Well, anyway, their colors 
is lovely!” That's the point after all, call them what you may. The 
revelation is for the soul that receives it and needs no verbal sign. 
And this is just what the School Nature League is doing. It 
is providing the stuffs out of which dreams are made at the psycho- 
logical moment in the city child’s life and at that stage of his jour- 
ney when everything in the world-out-of-doors is so full of mystery 
and fascination. Let him get his knowledge based as far as possible 
on experience with this world of nature, rather than in the wordy 
knowledge of books. Possibly these slight contacts with creatures 
of the rich warm earth may start some future farmer towards his 
rolling acres, or some rapt student towards the halls of science. 
At any rate it is worth a try. 
There are seven nature rooms in as many dif- 
The Nature ferent schools of New York City at the present 
ee moment, all furnished and supervised by the 
League. — the courtesy of the Board of Education vacant 
rooms in these schools were set aside to become transformed by 
these enthusiastic nature-lovers into miniature woods and meadows 
of delight, and even into deserts with cacti and horn toads, the 
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latter no longer enjoying life, it is true, but suggesting, as well 
preserved specimens generally do, what life may have meant in 
former days. ‘There are also sand beaches strewn with shells, 
sounding of the ocean when held tight to the ear, and in rooms 
sufficiently lighted there are anemones, snails, sea lettuce and small 
fish. Some rooms have pools of polliwogs, newts and turtles, and 
in two rooms there are earth creatures, garter snakes and tiny 
lizards moving about all unconscious that their habitat has been 
placed, as have all these fragmentary worlds of the open country, 
on a table just high enough to afford a little person opportunity 
to watch silently for hours the life spread out before him. 
The seasons come and go in the nature room 
Speneene as they do in the real country. There are bud- 
epi ding twigs, germinating seeds, sprouting acorns, 
frogs’ eggs that hatch out, cocoons that perform their miraculous 
change in their new environment, besides hosts of beautiful wild 
flowers—in these rooms—with the coming of spring. When autumn 
colors make riot on the hills, the walls of these little eastside rooms 
are bright with many branches, and the tables glow with fall flowers, 
fruit and seeds of many kinds—the latter arranged to show their 
method of dispersal. The autumn season is one of great delight, 
there is so much beauty in itself, and then winter holly, evergreens 
and fascinating cones and the bird exhibits shown always during 
the real wintry months, are on their way, and moreover, during 
the preceding months, those hot stifling stretches of July, August 
and September,—the nature rooms were closed! More members 
willing to lend a hand, send in material and supervise the rooms 
are needed before the summer itself can hope to take its place here 
among the other seasons. 

“To step out of the dirty, squalid street into these woodsy 
retreats is a constant surprise to the children. One little visitor 
asked wonderingly, “Is this a school?” and another said, “This 
isn’t a school, this is a woods,” and the liftle kindergarten children 
always call a visit to the nature room “going to the country.” 
Even to the adults it is a veritable oasis in a wilderness of bricks. 
One mother said it was the first bit of outdoors she had seen since 
she had left the country of her own childhood many years before. 
Those who have charge of teaching nature from books in the vari- 
ous school grades are enthusiastic over the nature material, such 
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as budding twigs, birds’ nests, sent them for class observation by 
the League. 

It is not enough, according to the League’s notion, to allow 
the children to visit the nature rooms for half hour periods. They 
must have constant reminders of what they saw, just one or two 
specimens perhaps, in their schoolroom to look at every day. This 
work is called by the League “follow up” work and forms an im- 
portant part of its program. 


A Child May Besides the half hour classes which visit the 
Come by nature rooms, a very interesting experiment has 
Himself been the opening of one of the rooms twice a 


week for an hour and a half, so that any child may come independent 
of any class or teacher and pay a visit to the country. The result 
has been that the children come in excited little groups of twos and 
threes, tiptoeing in through the big dark doors of the outer build- 
ing and make further acquaintance with lizards, butterflies, of 
stuffed woodpeckers (which they quite often refer to as pigeons) 
until closing time is announced and the women in charge, there 
are three, have literally to sweep them out. 

That the interest of the children is more than a transient curi- 
osity is proved by the report of the librarians of the neighboring 
Seward Park Library, who said they could not understand the un- 
precedented demand for nature books until they saw the nature 
room. The children are also so full of the wonders of the room 
that in many cases they importune their teachers until they come 
to visit the room with them. 

“May I have a poem?” inquired a small child touching the 
loose leaves of paper on which an interested visitor was taking 
notes, one afternoon in the nature room. “A poem, what does he 
mean?” the visitor in her turn asked the supervisor. She was 
informed that there is always a poem or fable posted on one of 
the walls for the children to read, and sure enough that afternoon 
there was the fable of the Mountain and the Squirrel. In addition 
to this the League prints poems on separate sheets for distribution 
so that each child may have one to take home and learn if he wishes. 
Of course the visitor apologized to the small child for leading him 
to suppose she was the bearer of any such gift. Instead, however, 
the child saw that she had a copy of his favorite poem given her. 
“Tt is a general favorite,” remarked the supervisor, “ and many of 
them know it by heart.” 
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TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.—Joyce Kilmer 


There in a corner was a hemlock, tall enough to just brush the 
ceiling, ‘“That is our tree,” said the child, pointing. 

The Nature study extension work was begun 
seven years ago at the Washington Irving High 
School of New York. Its unique feature is a minia- 
ture Zoo containing the “babes and cousins and grand children of the 
animals out of Bronx Park.” The Zoological Society has loaned 
them temporarily to the children of the East side. Primarily they 
are for the benefit of the students who are studying biology at the 
high school, but secondarily they render a community service to 
the children of the neighboring schools who come in groups of 
eighty to see what they look like and how they live. Many an after- 
noon a long line of children may be seen waiting for the door to 
open allowing them to shuffle in and begin to climb up in the great 
elevator to where Jimmy Raccoon awaits them. 


The 


Vivarium 


The rest of the program continues somewhat 
Pictures like this: “Now look sharp and see if you can 

find him!” The lights go out half second of 
darkness— and then right in front of their eyes appears a large 
tree and up in the branches sits Old Jimmy Raccoon and a little far- 
ther along Mrs. Raccoon is sticking her head out of her nice warm 
tree trunk house and looking straight at the children. ‘That is Jim- 
my at home,” pleasantly continues the hostess of the occasion, “Let 
us see what he does for a living.” And then follows a simple little 
lantern slide lecture, conducted for the most part by a series of 
questions on the part of the teacher, answered—the first time after 
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a sufficiently dramatic pause to let the full significance of the mat- 
ter sink into each rapt auditor—by herself, and echoed in unison 
a few minutes later by the entire class. 

At each tap of the long wooden pointer on the desk, a new pic- 
ture flashes on the screen, a new achievement of Mr. Raccoon is in- 
delibly printed on each childish heart. The answers come quicker 
towards the end of the story, the introductory ceremony to animal 
land is coming to an end and the children about to be ushered into 
the presence of the real animals themselves. 

They file out, breathless with suspense and pass in 
And Then the through the neighboring door, peering cautiously 
seeed about and somewhat abashed by the greetings 
sent forth on their arrival by the many occupants of the cages ar- 
ranged in two rows around the rather small room. The hostess true 
to her title brings out pieces of apple or banana and feeds first Jimmy 
Raccoon and then the neighboring fox, and then Billy the Monk who 
looks so sorrowfully at his small morsel before devouring it that the 
children shriek with delight, which starts Billy right up the side of 
his cage in alarm, causing a perfect avalanche of applause from the 
children. 

White mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, goldfish and song birds are at 
home to every little child who cares to come to see them, in addition 
to the larger animals of which Billy the Monk has undoubtedly 
usurped leadership. It is, of course too much to expect anything 
larger than frogs to find sufficient space for comfortable living in 
the well-stocked nature rooms, and so all the creatures which the 
School Nature League can manage to borrow for the children of 
this section are to be found housed in this one Zoo at the Washing- 
ton Irving High. 

Circulars are sent out to the grammar schools within a certain 
radius, asking each teacher to select a subject for the lantern slide 
lecture as well as the special calendar day on which she would like 
to bring her class to enjoy it and afterwards visit the animals. 

Besides serving the purposes of biological study 
py wee and for two thousand children, this Vivarium offers 

material which finds correlation in other depart- 
ments of the educational system, such, for instance, as the modern 
language department which encourages the children to describe the 
animals as part of their work in composition—(children love living 
things and gain direct inspiration for expression from then)—or 
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the art department which sends them to this little Zoo to study color 
and form. 

“Long live the Vivarium!” cried one enthusiastic backer of this 
pedagogical experiment, “it is a veritable green spot in any educa- 
tional system.”” Thornton Burgess who was recently made a member 
of the School Nature League, by request, says he believes no more 
important work than the League’s is being done in the schools of 
New York. Dr. Hugh Findlay of Columbia agrees with him while 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, honorary president of the 
League and president of the Museum of Natural History, says that 
while in most schools nature study has no place at all, “it should be 
the foundation of our whole educational system.” 


Suggestions for the Leisure Time of 


Young Children* 


LoutsE M. WELLES 


Leisure time can and should be the most valuable time in the 
life of a child. It is the time when he should be able to carry out 
his greatest interests and ambitions to the finish, unhampered by 
a routine enviroment. 

Training for the proper use of leisure should begin with the 
young child, since habits and attitudes of mind first formed in child- 
hood are usually tenaciously lasting. 

Now comes the question: How can we teach our young people 
to make good use of their leisure? 


Distintns teed First, by giving them time which is their own. 
and Definite Every child, no matter how young, should feel 
Place that there is a certain definite time which is his 


to dispose of as he likes, a time toward which he looks and for 
which he can definitely plan. 

Second, children should have a place which is theirs, in which 
they may do as they like. Too few homes have a play room or play 
corner which is literally the children’s own, where they may make 
as much “mess” and noise as they see fit. 


*Reprinted from fall issue of “School and Home” published by the 
Parents and Teachers Association of the Ethical Culture School 
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Third, children must have materials and equip- 
Simple ment. These need not be elaborate or expensive, 
mempanent but there should be such a variety available that 
no worth while project would ever have to be discarded because 
materials needed for carrying it out could not be secured. The 
following are suggestions of what should be available: 

Tools and construction materials, such as wood, cardboard, 
paper, clay, paint, shellac. If a workbench can be provided, so 
much the better. If a workbench cannot be secured, the tools can 
be kept under a window-seat or divan, in a box with wheels at- 
tached. 

Dishes and kitchen utensils and ingredients for cooking; also | 
the use of the kitchen 

A well-equipped workbasket and materials 

A simple printing outfit or typewriter 

A blue-print outfit, and perhaps for the more mature capable 
child a small camera and developing outfit 

Soil, seeds, material for plant boxes, watering can, material for 
herbarium, terrarium, and other nature collections 

Materials for playing house and store. In these activities the 
children delight in producing on a smaller scale homes and stores | 
with which they are familiar. It is in connection with these also 
that most of the industrial activities and materials play an important 
part—for example; making dishes; weaving and knitting; construc- 
ting things of wood, such as furniture, store counter, toys; design- 
ing; stenciling; printing; dyeing; book binding; simple concrete 
work, such as flower boxes ; some work with foods, such as canning, 
preserving, drying fruit, making candy, baking cookies. 

Miscellaneous materials for dramatics and games 

Games which can be played by one, two, or more, as: table 
croquet, parchesi, dominoes, fascination, lotto, ring toss, go-bang, 
checkers. 

Simple artist’s materials, such as suitable paper, water ccior 
paints, crayons, scissors, tracing paper 

Materials for collecting stamps 

Fourth, Sources of information should be within easy reach 
of the child. These often are found in books. A shelf of refer- 
ence books, placed where the child may have free access to them, 
is a necessity. 

Some suggestive books are: 

The Book of Knowledge 
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A geography, as Tarr and McMurry, or Brigham and McFar- 
lane 

Around the World with the Children 

(Also a simple globe and some good simple maps) 

Some nature books, such as: 

Birds Every Child Should Know 

Flowers Every Child Should Know 

Some very simple books of history, both American and gen- 
eral, such as: 

Pilgrim Stories, by Margaret Pumphrey 

Discoverers and Explorers 

Greek Heroes 

Myths Every Child Should Know 

A simple cook book 

How the World Is Fed 

How the World Is Clothed Chamberlain and Carpenter 

Weavers and Other Workers, by Hall 

The Four Wonders, by Shillig 

Instructor Series 

Story of Wool 

Story of Cotton 

Story of Flax, etc. 

(Can be obtained from F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, New York.) 

Occupations for Little Folks, by Sage 

When Mother Lets Us Cut 

Box Furniture, by Louise Brigham 

Chemcraft Set—The Porter Chemical Co. 

(Only the simple sets can be used by the child especially in- 
terested in this sort of thing.) 

Number Stories of Long Ago, by David E. Smith 

Number Games for Primary Grades, by Harris Waldo 

A simple dictionary 


Getting Then there is such information as can be gotten 
First-Hand only first hand, either from people or by watching 
Information the world at work. Whenever possible (and this 


could so often be arranged, if parents would only take the trouble) 
children should be allowed to talk with those who can best be of use 
to them or to go to the place where the information can be derived. 
There are libraries, museums, industrial plants, places of historical 
interest, places showing illustrations of nature, biology, geography, 
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geology. The child especially interested in animals and their ways 
could gain much by watching the beavers at work in Bronx Park. 

Last, but most important of all, provision should be made for 
training children how to make use of their time, materials, infor- 
mation, and opportunities. Flitting from one thing to another, in 
a haphazard way with no definite purpose, organization, or method, is 
worse than having no leisure time at all. Such purposeless activity 
tends to form and fasten habits detrimental to both the individual 
and to the group in which he lives. 

After becoming acquainted with his opportunities 
Help at Hand and materials, a child should have the chance to 
Wenn Peenes talk over his desires and the possibilities for car- 
rying them out, with someone upon whom he can freely call for 
assistance. After viewing the field he should make up his mind 
what he intends to do and be held to that activity until something 
(his original aim) is accomplished. Some projects selected may 
be simple, of short duration, and all entirely within the child’s 
ability. Then the only thing for the parent to do is to keep hands 
off, unless the child fails to carry out his aim and has no good 
reason for doing so. 

Another time a child may desire to do something as compli- 
cated as taking and developing photographs, or making a collection 
of insects or flowers. Here he will need assistance. This assistance 
should be ready at hand, accurate and of such a high order that he 
will be taught how to make photographs and worth while collec- 
tions. 

Of course, after a child has a large fund of activites well or- 
ganized and has formed good habits of thinking and of working he 
will need less and less assistance and supervision. 

It is most important for us to bear in mind that assistance and 
supervision given in response to the child’s seeking is of far greater 
value to him than that which is imposed upon him. 

To sum up, then—Our children need leisure time. We cannot 
begin at too early an age to prepare for this leisure time. Children 
should be given opportunities for doing what they want todo. They 
should have a definite place and definite materials which they can use 
at their pleasure. Sources of information should be at their dis- 
posal. And above all they should receive definite instruction in how 
to use leisure time intelligently. 
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New Rational Athletics for Boys and Girls* 


The system here presented is simply an effort to carry into effect 
the avowed purpose of the Public Schools Athletic League, as 
stated by General Wingate: 


“The fundamental purpose which the officers of the league 
have had at heart since its organization has been to stimulate 
and encourage the average boy—in fact, the boy who is physi- 
cally below the average—to so train his body that he will become 
erect, healthy, and strong, and his mind, so that he will become 
manly, alert, and honorable. The best manner in which this 
can be accomplished has been ascertained to: be through 
competitive exercises.” (Minutes of Tenth Annual Meeting) 


The most elementary books on psychology tell us that there 
are two ways of presenting a subject to students: one, the scien- 
tific method—the orderly arrangement of facts, as the adult mind 
grasps them after mature study ; the other, the psychological method, 
in which an effort at least is made to develop the interest of the 
student to the point where he just naturally wants to go on, to know 
more, to become more proficient in the given subject. In some 
subjects, it is hard to arouse this interest, perhaps because the child’s 
mind is not ready to take them up at the time we want him to do so. 
But children are always ready to play, and it is strange that physical 
training teachers have so generally failed to study their children, 
to learn what they like to do, and to make that natural liking fit into 
a well organized scheme of physical development. They have 
studied the boy’s body and have prescribed series of exercises that 
will develop this, that, and the other muscles, that will help to 
secure coordination and inhibition, and to correct weakness here 
and there. But they have not studied the boy’s mind to find out 
how to get him to be keenly anxious to do those things that will make 
for sound physical development. And one need not be a profound 
student of human nature to know that set forms of exercise 
seldom achieve their end. Few indeed are the adults who can con- 
sistently follow a set of exercises for the benefit to be derived from 
them; to expect children to do so is little less than absurd. 


*Introductory Chapter to New National Athletics for Boys and Girls, 
by Rig J. Reiley, Printed by permission of D. C. Heath & Co., 
ublishers 
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NEW RATIONAL ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Studying the natural interests of children and, 
What Boys and through these interests, leading them on to do 
an just what you want them to do, is not surrender- 
ing to them and merely amusing instead of training them. Our 
boys and girls learn to take the bitter with sweet. They learn the 
formal work prescribed by the course of study as quickly as pos- 
sible because they know that this must be done before they are al- 
lowed to go to the athletics. T hey practice Chinning, Combination 
Dip, because these exercises are sandwiched in between the more 
interesting things and count just as much in points; and this, we 
believe, is the logical application of the doctrine of interest to the 
problem of physcial training. 

Rational Athletics consists, on the one hand, of a series of things 

most of which children really like to do: on the other, of a series 
of things which, taken together, constitute a pretty thorough all- 
round set of physical training exercises. In addition to this, the 
method of carefully regulated competition makes of the whole series 
a game which boys and girls play to win, thus bringing to each and all 
the keen joy and the manifold benefits, physical, mental, and moral, 
of honest athletic competition. At the same time they are learning, 
incidentally, the rudiments at least of several wholesome outdoor 
sports which will be of lasting benefit. It is no small thing to say 
that every boy in the school is being trained in the Shot Put; Broad 
Jump; High Jump; Hop, Step, and Leap; Goal Shooting; and 
Baseball Pitching. It is no small thing to say that every girl in 
the school (not merely a select few) is learning to throw a baseball 
and a basket ball, to shoot goals with speed and accuracy, to handle 
a racket, a putter, and a driver. Who can say what this will mean 
to them in after years, in health, happiness, and efficiency? Nothing 
is set down in this book that has not been tried and tested. We 
have tried many things which we thought were good, but when 
experience proved they were not, we dropped them. We have 
done all the experimenting. Whatever is described in these chapters 
is not what may be done, under exceptional circumstances, but 
what has been done, and by teachers not specially trained for the 
work. 
Any school—boys’, girls’, or mixed—can start 
Rational Athletics immediately, by organizing 
the physical training period in the manner des- 
cribed in the following chapter and, later, an Athletic Association 
holding Inter-Class Meets,—say, once a month. After a term or 
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two of experience the need of a system of handicapping will 
probably be felt. 

We have tried standards of handicapping based on grade alone, 
but have found them wanting. We therefore recommend, without 
reserve and as the result of experience, the individual standards 
described in a later chapter, based on grade, age, height, and weight. 
We would recommend, however, that the “Point System” be not 
taken up at the start. It should be an evolution from experience, 
as it was with us. 

Rational Athletics, as a system, is not primarily a matter of 
records and charts and bookkeeping. It is primarily a plan for 
getting all boys and girls to take active part in real, live, athletic 
competitions as the best possible method for all-round physical de- 
velopment. To this end, the program, taken as a whole, will be 
found to provide vigorous exercise for practically every muscle in 
the human body. This fact was demonstrated rather forcibly in 
the case of four men of our corps, including the author, who, with- 
out previous practice, put themselves one day through the program 
of events, as though they were members of the 8B class of boys. 
I am glad to say they all “qualified,” but it is no breach of confidence 
to say that they were lame and sore for several days after. 

The keeping of records should always be sec- 
Exercises for ondary to the main purpose, which is exercise— 
Everybody 
vigorous, wholesome, all-round exercise for 
everybody. When the physical training period becomes a period in 
which every boy and girl is consciously training for an inter-class 
meet or an individual championship, you have “Rational Athletics,” 
whether you use the Point System and keep Individual Records, or 
not. As previously stated, one term’s experience in conducting 
“Meets” will probably be sufficient to make clear the advantages of 
a “Point System.” 
The immediately essential thing is to break away 
bee ae from the old idea that only the chosen few, nat- 
wie urally endowed with strength, agility, and ag- 
gressiveness, are proper material for the “team.” Once get the idea 
that every one, unless excluded for sound physical reasons, is a 
member of the team, and that the success of the team depends on 
the average standing attained by all its members, and you are 
practicing “Rational Athletics.” The system that permits only the 
favored few to get the enjoyment and the benefits of athletic train- 
ing is so unjust, unfair, and undemocratic, that we who have tried 
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the other plan must be pardoned, if, at times, we lose patience with 
those who fondly cling to the old plan,—those who, pointing to the 
trophies won by their “team,” imagine they are doing their,duty 
in the matter of physical training. If we could only make them 
understand that it requires no more, but rather less, time, labor, and 
skill to train a whole school to a fair average of performance in a 
well balanced program of events, than it does to train a picked team 
of star athletes to a high degree of skill in a few events, for com- 
petition with other teams similarly trained! If we could only make 
them understand that, once organized on the basis of “Rational 
Athletics,” the physical training period becomes a period looked 
forward to with joy; that no one asks to be “excused,” if he can 
help it; that every one is distinctly “on the job,” ready to help get 
out apparatus or do anything else, that no valuable time may be 
lost! This may sound like exaggeration, but it is plain fact which 
may be witnessed at any time by any one who cares enough about 
it to do so. As one teacher expressed it, “I can’t make the girls 
march up to the ‘gym’; they just dance up;” 

It is a curious commentary on our sense of relative values, 
that whereas schoolmen agree that education is a threefold process, 
physical, mental, and moral, we have, in practice, relegated physical 
training to the grade of a very minor subject, along with music, 
drawing, shop work and penmanship, allowing about five points 
out of a hundred to each in making up our record of progress. 
There are, however, already signs of a great awakening to the 
value, the importance, the necessity of greater attention to sound 
physical training for boys and girls as a preparation for the serious 
duties of life in whatever sphere they may move, for a keener 
enjoyment of life through participation in wholesome outdoor sports, 
and for the bitter struggle for personal and national existence that 
may come to us as suddenly and as terribly as it has recently come to 
the nations of Europe. From all these points of view there is 
nothing (except a better moral training than our system at present 
affords) that will pay richer dividends in our national life than a 
thorough physical training for all our boys and girls, and we main- 
tain that this can be best accomplished through a properly regu- 
lated system of athletic competition on the principles here laid down. 

When the “Welsh Law” went into full effect in New York 
State, in September, 1917, we added to our program organized 
“hikes” for boys and girls, allowing additional credit for same. 
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Boys in Community Service 


“Good boyship means the junior of good manship or good 
citizenship. Decent character is even more important in a boy 
than in a man. Being a good boy or a good citizen means, after 
all, knowing how to live. Knowing how to live, means under- 
standing how to conduct your life so you get the most good out 
of it and give the most benefit to other folks. It means playing 
fair in everything from baseball to thinking those thoughts which 
nobody ever knows about but yourself.” 

This statement was taken from The Pickings published by the 
State Industrial School at Golden, Colorado. Another extract 
from the same source goes to prove that there is a distinct boy 
psychology and that what constitutes recreation depends on the 
point of view. 

“Here is a story of a certain small citizen in a school for de- 
pendent children. He wrote to his father thus, ‘We are having a 
good time here now. Mr. Jones broke his leg and can’t work. 
We went on a picnic and it rained and we all got wet. Many 
children here are sick with mumps. Mr. Smith fell off of the 
wagon and broke his ribs, but he can work a little. The man 
that is digging the deep well whipped us boys with a buggy whip 
because we threw sand in his machine and made black and blue 
marks on us. Harry cut his finger badly. We are all happy.’” 

Boy acitivity is finding some more effective channel of ex- 
pression in the instances which follow of Community Service ac- 
tivities. 

Through the help of the Mayor and Chief of 
Play Leaders Police, Community Service has been able to pro- 

vide safe places for the young people of the city 
to coast during the winter, with Boy Scouts acting as watches and 
guides. One Saturday, when the weather was particularly inviting, 
the Council found the Scouts very busy directing old as well as 
young sportsmen on all kinds of sleds, thoroughly enjoying the new 
recreation. It would be hard to tell which were the happier, those 
who coasted or those who directed and supervised. 
Before the opening of the Community House at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, the community or- 
ganizer called the boys together and asked them 
to go for furniture. This they did with surprising energy and 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ WORK IN RECREATION 


ability. Among the articles collected were three tables, two sofas, 
a dozen chairs, a new rug, some pictures and books. The crown- 
ing achievement was the installation of a piano, a gift of one of the 
colored boys. Discovering an old wagon, the boys hauled it to the 
place where the cherished gift awaited them, hoisted it aboard and 
a pianist along with it who played jazz to his heart’s content, inci- 
dentally advertising the new club as he paraded along the public 
highway. 

In Lebanon, Ohio, there was an all day hike and 
Hunters treasure hunt under the direction of the play 

leader. That there was no report as to the suc- 
cessful discovery of the booty, only goes to show that the pleasure 
centered in the hike and the hunt—not in the initial cause of either. 
An old shoe or a penny whistle will do for the object of the quest 
so long as it takes all day to find it, with all the fellows along too, 
and a good captain to direct the enterprise. 


Eighteen Months’ Work of the Recreation 
Department of Detroit, Michigan 


The fifth annual report of the Department of Recreation of 
the city of Detroit, Michigan, covering the period from July 1919 
through December 1920, contains a large amount of materials which 
will be both interesting and stimulating reading to any who are car- 
rying on recreation programs. The Department was organized in 
1915. Dnring the year 1915-16 the total attendance at the play- 
ground and recreation centers was 1,790,886. In! 1919-20 the at- 
tendance was 3,510,131, an increase of over a million. During 
these four years sixty-one acres have been acquired for recre- 
ation purposes in addition to the fifty-six acres already available 
in 1915. Other city departments and agencies have been most 
generous in allowing the Department of Recreation the use of their 
buildings. 

The Department has carried on recreational activities at schools, 
branch libraries, settlement houses, church houses, institutions, play 
fields, factory centers and community houses. A summer camp on 
Elizabeth Lake gave 953 children and 100 adults a chance to enjoy 
outdoor life during the summer season of 1920. 

The “Community Nights” conducted by men and women leaders 
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during these eighteen months numbered 275 in all, and the attend- 
ance at these nights varied from 150 to 600. When given out-of- 
doors, the attendance sometimes ran into the thousands. 

Many events of special interest were carried on during 1920. 

Kite Day brought out 800 entries for the annual kite flying 
contest and over 20,000 spectators. 

Hospitality Week “Open House,” or “Come and See” week, 
was an effort to reach all the people living in the vicinity of the 
community centers and interest them in the activities offered. 

The First Annual May Festival was celebrated by May Day 
programs which were held at the City Hall, in three parks and on 
an avenue which was closed for the occasion. Seventeen thousand 
and ninety people took part in these programs and a total of be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 spectators were present. 

Music Week. All music societies cooperated in providing pro- 
grams. Sings were held in all the recreation centers and in sixteen, 
special programs were given. Seventy-one programs were con- 
ducted by various organizations in factories, churches, recreation 
centers, the Detroit Museum of Art, concert halls and theaters. 

The Sixth Annual Field Day brought out 1500 young people 
who took part in the various events. 

Aquatic Day was a new institution for the year 1920. All 
clubs and organizations interested in water sports in any form 
from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie on both Canadian and American 
shores did their best to make it a red letter day. In the evening 
a canoe carnival, and a special band concert closed the day’s activities. 

Pageant Day, the occasion of the Sixth Annual Municipal 
Pageant, marked the close of the summer season. The pageant was 
an original one, especially written to express the activities and in- 
terests of Detroit’s children. Twenty-five hundred adults and chil- 
dren took part. It is hoped that through the interest resulting from 
these annual pageants, a community theater for Detroit may even- 
tually be realized. 

Community Christmas Carols followed the Community Christ- 
mas Tree Celebration. Over 20,000 singers registered and 800 
miles of street were traversed between the hours of six and seven on 
Christmas Eve. One thousand nine carol groups were formed and 
$1800. was collected by them for the Hoover Fund for starving 
children in Europe. 

Homelands Exhibits showing Polish, Italian, French, Greek, 
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Czechoslovakian, Armenian and Colonial work were given by the 
Department. 


The Art Department has held 807 classes in handiwork, dram- 
atics and sketching during the past eighteen months. 


The Friendly Social Club was started with the idea of providing 
a place for newcomers who might meet and engage in various social 
activities. The first meeting brought out twenty-five people. Since 
that time the attendance has been steadily growing, until through 
registration and social meetings 350 people have been reached. 

The Garden Department organized 70 garden clubs in 1920 
with a total enrollment of 2,192 members. Fifteen acres of land 
were cultivated during the season and the value of the crop pro- 
duced was estimated at about $47,500. Both school and community 
gardens were conducted and many of them served as laboratories 
for training classes from the kindergarten up through the highest 
grades in nature study, biology and agriculture. 

The Department of Industrial Athletics reports that 9,836 games 
of baseball were played on the 25 baseball diamonds of the De- 
partment and 200 foot ball games on the ten gridirons during the 
season. 

wimming, the average attendance per high school swimming 
pool a month during the past year, was 31,668. 

A very keen sense of public responsibility is felt by the Depart- 
ment of Recreation in the matter of supervising commercial amuse- 
ments. Their desire is to make commercial recreation an asset 
and a real contribution to the life of the city and to this end they 
are called upon to make inspection of dance halls, bowling and 
billiard rooms and to pass on the licenses for the same. The Depart- 
ment of Recreation is also called upon to censor photoplays, shows 
in legitimate theaters and carnivals. 

The record of activity for these eighteen months and the fol- 
lowing wise words with which the report closes, give every reason 
to believe that the future success of Detroit’s Recreation Depart- 
ment is assured: 

“In conclusion let us reiterate that in providing at the present 
time a leisure-time program for a city of one million, the Depart- 
ment of Recreation always bears in mind the fact that the program 
must be of such a nature as to provide the roots for developing into 
a program for a city of two million people. : 

“It costs 7 1/3 cents per person per year to provide recreation 
for the children and adults in Detroit.” 
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Check Your Babies 


“Dress your children for play (of kindergarten age and under) 
and check them while you shop, at the Indoor playground at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of Fairfield Avenue and 
Broad Street, under the auspices of the Board of Recreation of 
Bridgeport and the First Methodist Church. Hours 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m.—no charge.” 


This notice appeared in the various church bulletins, on slips, 
in many of the stores, on posters practically in all the downtown 
commercial windows. Newspapers carried articles with or without 
pictures almost daily through the entire period from December Ist. 
to 24th. 

At the playground, the church parlor, a slide, baby swings, 
baby-walker, kiddie car, blocks, soft balls, dolls and wheeelbarrows 
were to be found. Most of the apparatus had seen two years of 
service on the summer playgrounds. Additional equipment was 
loaned by friends. Beside the door leading to playground was a 
keyboard with one hundred numbered hooks, and at the beginning 
of each day, duplicate checks hung in order on this board. When 
a child, arrived, a pair of checks were taken off, one given to the 
person leaving the youngster, the other attached to the little visitor. 
No child was checked out without the return of the check held 
by the adult. Thoughtful mothers brought boxes of Uneeda 
biscuits and apples. : 

The Religious Work Director of the church, the deacones 
and church secretary and members of the Board of Recreation 
Staff shared the responsibility of taking charge of the playground. 
Plenty of volunteer help was available. On Saturday afternoons, 
the girls in school or employed during the week assumed the role 
of playleaders. 

Five year olders wheeled the tiny youngsters round the edge 
of the room, and enjoyed it while resting between play periods. 
Occasionally, story tellers in their long red capes and caps wandered 
in with a story or two. 

When home was suggested, promises to be brought back again 
were asked for before good-bye was said. 

Result of the indoor playground—children played while 
mothers shopped or recreated; mothers were care-free, for a while. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE WHITING, INDIANA 


Two small churches in outlying districts, and the colored church, 
came for particulars of organization, that they might do it in their 
home sections next Christmas. 


Community Service at Whiting, Indiana, as 
Described by the Community Organizer 


Our program of community activities developed to such an ex- 
tent during the summer months that it became necessary for us to 
seek larger quarters for the fall and winter work. On October first, 
we vacated the old building which we had erected a year ago when 
we organized our work, and moved into our present center. Even 
now we are feeling more cramped every day and one of our problems 
is to know how best to divide our time so that all may have an oppor- 
tunity to use such facilities as we have during their leisure hours. 
At the last meeting of our board it was the opinion of all present 
that every effort should be made now to get the actual construction 
of the proposed memorial Community House under way. 

We have two strong scout organizations with their separate 
councils. There are ten boy scout troops and six girls’ troops with a 
membership of over 300 altogether. All troops are provided with 
leaders who have been trained in our leaders’ classes under the direc- 
tion of our workers. Recently the Boy Scout Council took action in 
favor of requesting our board of directors to add to the staff a scout 
executive who would give his entire time to the further development 
of the work. Four boys’ troops and two girls’ troops are composed 
of children from the foreign-speaking homes; in the development 
of this work among these people we have the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the priests. ‘The whole scout movement here is recognized 
as an important part of Community Service. . 

Our Old Settlers’ Community Club is now a 
Many Activities strong organization, meeting regularly in our 

center for the purpose of providing entertainment 
from among the “old folks” of Whiting for their own membership. 
It is sufficient to say that they provide it and have just as good times 
playing together as any of our children. 

Our social dances for the young people have long been an 
established success. They have been running regularly every Friday 
evening for fifteen months and have more than paid for themselves. 
I believe there is a surplus in our dance fund now of something 
over $300. The average attendance at these dances is about 225. 
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A new committee of hostesses is provided for each dance; in this 
way we keep a large circle of our older people in touch with this 
activity. 

We have had the cooperation of the American 
Legion in several instances. Recently they took 
entire charge of one of our dances. Last month 
they supervised a boxing exhibition and will do the same for another 
exhibition to be held early in the new year. During the summer 
their post acted as the committee in charge of athletics on Indepen- 
dence Day. 

Through the efforts of our men’s director we have been able to 
give much assistance in the development of a local commercial club 
which now has a membership of about 400 and is doing some good 
work for the city. 

‘We combined forces with the Tri Kappa Society (a local 
women’s organization) in arranging a very successful Christmas 
celebration for the poor children and their families. 

We have arranged through the Board of Public Works to have 
several. toboggan slides erected in different parts of the city for use 
by the children. One large slide will be erected in the city park for 
the young people. The Board will also provide a skating rink in the 
park, 

We find that an increasing number of the foreign-speaking 
people are participating in our activities. It is not uncommon to 
see a goodly number of them joining our own young people at the 
social dances; and a fine thing about it is that all of our people feel 
that they are entirely in place. Our women’s director has organized 
a recreation club among the Slovak young women, which meets 
regularly for play hours. 

We have just added to our equipment a new Zenith moving pic- 
ture machine and have planned a schedule of exhibitions for the 
winter. We started these exhibitions last week. It is our plan to 
give the best educational films we can secure. 

The Athletic Association which was organized at 
Music Banishes the Standard Oil Company plant (5500 em- 
Blues 

ployees) soon after we came to town, has been 
doing good work in providing for the various sports in their season. 
Our men’s director organized and coached their football teams this 
fall and is now directing an inter-departmental basket ball league. 
There is also a bowling league playing off a schedule at the present 
time. We have had Band Concerts on Sunday afternoons for the 


American 
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community given free by the Standard Oil Company Band. These 
with our movies fill in what might be rather dull Sunday afternoons 
for many of our people. 

Miss Bushey, our women’s director, has organized a Dramatic 
Club which will soon give its first play. Last July 4th we put on 
Whiting’s first pageant, which was an unusual success and witnessed 
by at least 6000 people. As a result there have been several pageants 
produced by different organizations. They liked the idea, caught 
a vision of the possibilities, and are using this as one means of self- 
expression on the part of different organizations and their individual 
members. 

We are now cooperating with three different local organizations 
for entertainments to be given in the future, the local Masonic 
Lodge, the Daughters of Isabella and the Knights of Columbus. 
The young people of our English-speaking Catholic Church re- 
cently gave a play in which the priest did most of the singing and 
directing. His assistant is a loyal worker in the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion, to which most of the boys belong. 


The Community Council at Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Fort Wayne Community Council’ developed from activities 
started prior to the year 1918, a date which marks so much of com- 
munity recreation development throughout the country. The fore- 
runner of the chain of community associations now existing in Fort 
Wayne was the project for providing a park-way. There are now 
twenty community associations making up the Community Council, 
representing approximately ten thousand persons. These commun- 
ity associations have been instrumental in keeping undesirable fac- 
tories out of residential districts, securing park sites, school sites and 
other facilities. They have been responsible, too, for the promotion 
of community fairs, picnics, and celebrations of many kinds. 

On November 17, 1920, the Council voted to accept the assis- 
tance of Community Service, Incorporated, for the enlargement of 
its work so that a local director paid by Fort Wayne could be 
placed in charge at the end of three months. 

A recreation director and a community music organizer 
loaned by Community Service have done a very successful work. 
The recreation director held twenty-two training classes for recrea- 
tional leaders. She also gave six demonstrations of play material 
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and delivered five lectures on the subject. Over eight hundred 
people were reached on these occasions. 

The Pathe Weekly photographer produced a film showing five 
hundred children playing games under the leadership of members 
of the Training Class at Swinney Park. A number of the gradu- 
ates of the course have already conducted programs in schools, 
clubs, asylums and other institutions. The community music organ- 
izer followed the same plan in the main for training classes as did 
the recreation leader. He was able to reach many thousands of 
employees by his fifteen minute sings at department stores and in- 
dustrial plants. Three of these stores have continued these sings as 
a regular program. Colored as well as white song leader classes 
were conducted, all most successfully. The Pathe Weekly ran a 
picture of the sing at the Bowser plant. 

Christmas Eve furnished an occasion for this phase of Com- 
munity art, when a hundred and twenty-five persons, carried in 
trucks, gave carols in different parts of the city. 

The Council hopes to carry the two-fold program sketched 
above beyond the twenty communities already established. They 
constitute a sort of fringe around the central portions of the city and 
it is in these central portions that the program may eventually be 
introduced. 


New York Has a Town Hall 


Josh Billings once said: “It ain’t the ignorance of people that 
does the harm, but the number of things they know that ain’t so.” 

To give the people of New York the opportunity to know the 
truth about things, is the purpose of the League for Political Educa- 
tion through whose efforts was made possible the beautiful building 
known as the Town Hall which was dedicated in January with a 
series of special ceremonies lasting for a week. 

Many well-known men and women—financiers, social workers, 
leaders in suffrage, labor and political movements—were there to 
pay tribute to the men and women who had made possible the 
dream of a common meeting place where people of all interests 
could come together to learn what others were thinking so that out 
of the mulitude of convictions might arise a common understanding, 
a right working principle. 

The topics discussed at the opening meetings were indicative 
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of the character of future meetings in this building which is open 
to any body of men and women who wish to discuss problems of com- 
munity-wide interest and of economic and social questions. Educa- 
tion; citizenship; the people and their government, cooperation in 
community life and work, the cooperative movement; working to- 
gether for justice and efficiency in industry; popular appreciation 
of literature and art—these were some of the subjects discussed at 
the public meetings in connection with the opening ceremonies. 

The following poem written by Lewis K. Anspacher was read 
by him at the opening meeting. Ought not all our community 
buildings to be dedicated in the spirit of consecration voiced in 
this poem? 


This building is a dream made manifest, 
A vision of long hope made real. 
It is a goal well won by hearts intent 
In service to a glorious ideal, 
And long devotion blest 
In tangible fulfilment. 


This is a temple reared on city soil 
Within the city’s heart: 
And it shall be 
A sanctuary 
Set apart 
And islanded amid the city’s toil. 
This is a shrine within the city’s mart; 
Wherein the Holy Grail 
Of civic vision shall be guarded ; for 
The people perish where the visions fail. 


Deep as conviction are the columns set: 
The portals are as nobly wide, 
As is the breath of civic pride 
When citizens are met. 
The girders and the arches soar as high 
As aspiration in a morning sky. 

This stage is like an altar, where 
The torch of leadership will share 
The light of vision. Here shall be heard 
Prophecy and the liberating word. 


Rest and Play* 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Your editorial on “Skat and Poker” and the question in gen- 
eral of recreation has just been brought to my attention. The sug- 
gestion that recreation may be just as much a matter of duty as is 
work, falls in line with certain conclusions of my own. I was re- 
cently asked to make an address on the nervous and mental dis- 
orders of occupations. There was plenty to say about occupational 
nervous disorders, but I had never observed and could find little 
written about occupational mental disorders. One rather ancient 
authority affirms that poets, soldiers, prostitutes, and politicians are 
especially subject to insanities because of their peculiar types of in- 
dustry. But it seems very evident that not occupation, not work, but 
the things which are done when not working, oftenest cause dis- 
orders of the mind and nerves. * * * Work is eventually harm- 
ful if it is done intensely and intensively with the mind concen- 
trated upon practically one line of activities. All treadmill activity, 
if it closely and almost solely engrosses the attention, leads to de- 
generation. Interest in the cultural phases of life, in art, litera- 
ture, music, social problems, politics, even religion, disappears in 
about ten years. In twenty, such interest is almost beyond recall. This 
is the present state of mind of hundreds of thousands of eager 
money-makers and get-rich-quick Americans to-day; and it includes 
many who simply are conscientiously trying to support their fami- 
lies and secure a competence for their declining years. When théy 
reach 40 or 50 and have perhaps “arrived” with a fortune or an in- 
come secured, then the children being grown up and flown away, 
leisure is thrust upon them and they do not know what to do. Add 
to this some decline of strength, a touch of invalidism, loss of initia- 
tive, and then comes often their depression, or, if there is a taint of 
instability, the condition known as the anxiety psychosis and the 
hypochondria of involution—these being long names for just very 
sad states. Even before this the intensive worker who does not 
wisely divert himself will often have a breakdown right in the midst 
of his activities. 

Thus it seems to me that it is a serious duty on the part of very 
active brain workers who work with concentration to learn to play. 


*From The New York Times 
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I refer especially to those to whom life at office and home is never 
quite without a consciousness or faint sub-consciousness of the 
great task they are daily engaged in. All this applies just as much to 
women, to the anxious mothers who bring up their children, with 
each child all the time on their minds, and run their household with 
admirable but painful meticulosity. 

As for the kind of recreation for citizens absorbed altogether 
in work, the question allows of no generalization. I have never seen 
a player of skat who was what Horace calls commotus, or even 
excors, but I have met only four. I am sure that bridge and motor- 
ing have saved a great many well-matured women from some kind 
of nervous or mental commotion. Whether the material thus saved 
is worth the expense is a matter that might be discussed before a 
Saturday morning club. I think it is. At any rate a recreation to 
be salutary, must be interesting and absorbing enough to drive every 
possible consciousness of work or responsibility from the recreator’s 
mind. Naturally, it must not be exhausting or rob one of proper 
sleep. 

There are people so gifted mentally that work of the highest 
kind comes easily, and does not, no matter how arduous, take up all 
their interest, power of attention, or initiative. These belong to the 
superman class and need no advice, for life is their slave. But they 
are few in number. There are many more who cannot learn to play. 
They began life working hard. The play feeling had no chance even 
to start at first, and later it was not encouraged. They find nothing 
of interest in life, but work and the domestic affections and the 
theatre twice a week. For many years, perhaps, the family life and 
affections furnish all that is needed. But, when time or circumstance 
cuts these off, they consult a physician or travel. Such people—and 
others—will agree that going to the theatre is not a recreation—it 
is a poultice, often a good one, with which the tired man softens 
some of the asperities of his iter ad aurum. 

All of this, I should say, leads to the conclusion that the prob- 
lem of recreation and rest is almost as important as that of occupa- 
tion. It should be treated seriously, and also early in life. With 
modern resources it is impossible that some form of human interest 
should not be found for those who have mind enough to have the 
interest emotion awakened. The gods look after the drunken and 
the stupid; so with their help, and with the daily papers, and 
monthly magazines, and vaudeville, and the moving pictures, they 
get on very well. Cuaries L. Dana 
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*‘ Americanization!"" What is the Secret? 


One Sunday afternoon a notable concert was given to the 
immigrants at Ellis Island. From the balcony the audience looked 
like a kaleidoscope—so many and bright were the colors! Hand- 
kerchiefs of brilliant blue, red, green and yellow adorned the heads 
of the women, and out from underneath peered faces, childish, 
shy amd wistful—some of them very beautiful—and in almost all 
was a mingled expression of sadness at leaving the old country 
and wonder as to what this new country was going to mean to them. 
The children were models of good behaviour, putting our little, 
nervous American children to shame. There were not many men 
in the audience, and the few there were old. Perhaps the men who 
belonged to these women were here in America waiting for them to 
come, and then again, after the great destruction over there, perhaps 
there were no men to come. 

A speech of welcome was made by Mr. Allen T. Burns, which 
was translated into other languages and given to the people by in- 
terpreters. They listened to all intently and expressed themselves 
at the end of each number in long applause—even the prayer re- 
ceived its due share! 

Then came Russian songs, and tears trickled down the faces of 
many as the memories of home came to their minds. A Russian 
girl who sat near me, and whom I had thought stolid and incapable 
of any emotion, burst into tears and hid her face in her hands. 
How little we Americans understand! 

And yet, with all the sad memories these songs brought back, 
the people could not get enough of them and clapped and clapped 
for encore after encore. And lastly came songs and dances from 
the Russian Isba, given by people dressed in beautifully-colored cos- 
tumes resembling those of the immigrants themselves. One of the 
songs was so familiar that the audience could hardly contain itself 
and swayed in time to the music. The singer suggested that they 
all join in, at which they burst forth with one accord. Broad 
smiles took the place of sadness and for about five minutes they 
sang like happy children expressing their pent-up emotion to their 
hearts’ content. 

And were they happy? All you had to do was to look into their 
smiling faces to find out. No discontent had any room to dwell 
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there—and I’m sure they all would have told you at that moment 
that America was going to be a wonderful country in which to live. 

May it not be possible that one of the greatest secrets of 
“Americanization” is participation? Until one takes a part, one 
cannot be a part! 


Brought Joy to the Foreign Born 


The following letters have been received by Mr. Dudley Hays, 
Director of School Centers, Chicago, Illinois, with reference to a 
program at the Waller School at which eighteen nationalities were 
represented. Some of the students at the Community Service 
Training School directed the games and singing on this occasion. 


NICHOLAS SENN HIGH SCHOOL 
B. F. Buck, Prin. 


Chicago, Jan. 27, 1921 


My dear Mr. Hays: 

I am sending a letter signed by our “English to Foreigners” 
teachers and a few written by some of our foreign students, with 
reference to a program conducted last Thursday evening at the 
Waller Evening School. They were all enthusiastic about their 
enjoyment of the evening and about its value. I believe you will 
enjoy reading them. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHartes S. WINsLow 


“Last Thursday night we foreigners gathered in the Waller 
Auditorium. We played many games there, such as Fruit Basket, 
Looby Loo, Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley, Simon Says. Although 
these games were not brightly played (because they were unknown 
to most of us and also because of our little knowledge of English) we 
all enjoyed them greatly. 

“After the games we started to sing some popular and beautiful 
songs. Oh my! We worked pretty fine indeed, so much so that 
we were surprised of ourselves and clapped hands at the end of each 
song. It is to be mentioned that most of these songs were quite new 
for us and hard ones besides. 

“Tn brief, the evening of January 20th was a very joyful one for 
us foreigners attending the Robert Waller School.” 

(Signed) M. Monsivais (Room 110) 
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“The entertainment Thursday evening at the Waller High 
School was certainly a pleasant and joyful evening with me. We 
had much fun playing many kinds of games that reminded me of 
home so much when we play. The evening passed like a noon hour. 
We played Fruit Basket, Looby Loo and Simon Says. ‘These were 
the names of some of the games. We had singing the last hour of 
our entertainment and some wonderful songs were sung. Every- 
body left the room looking happy.” 


(Signed) E. CHuMLEy 


“Last Thursday the community workers visited our school and 
I am sure that those who were present had a very good time. When 
we first entered the hall they had just started to play a game and we 
soon joined them. In one game we played we had to march around 
in a circle. There were two circles, the inside and the outside. 
The inside had to march around the left and the outside to the right 
and as soon as the piano stopped playing we had to shake hands. 
This also was fun for all. 

“After that we had to give the others a chance to play. But 
we did not stay idle. One of the community workers played a racing 
game with us. There were two rows and each row had three 
racers. We had to pass them. The row that was the fastest, of 
course, won. About 8:30 o’clock we started to sing and we sang 
American songs till 9:15. Then we all went home happy and we 
hope that they will soon come again.” 

(Signed) M. Srrost, 


“T hate to miss one evening from school because I know that our 
teacher always has something new for us. Last Thursday I came 
walking down here and thinking of what I was going to learn. Our 
school room was dark and I saw everybody going up to the auditor- 
jum. I felt very much disappointed. After I was there with the 
other pupils, I saw that there were two girls and a few men to give 
us some entertainment. These were people from the Community 
Service. Certainly here we had something to learn. We also had 
a wonderful time. We played many different kinds of games. 
Some of them were Fruit Basket and Looby Loo, which I enjoyed 
very much. We sang very pretty and joyful songs too. I hope 
that another evening like that will come soon.” 


(Signed) Joun B. Rivera 
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“Last Thursday, January 21st, the foreign classes gathered in 
the auditorium to spend a pleasant evening. It was arranged by the 
Community Service of New York. There were two young ladies 
and a gentleman. They taught us some nice games and songs. 
There was nothing but laughter. Everybody had a smile on his 
face and felt jolly. I won’t mention myself because I really en- 
joyed that evening. My wish is that we could have more evenings 
like that.” 

(Signed) Junius LeHorzKy 


“It was the best night I ever put in since I came to Chicago. I 
did enjoy it. The best trick was Looby Loo. 
(Signed) THomas CHAMBERS, Room 110 


Chicago, Ill, Jan. 26, 1921 
Mr. Dudley Hays 
Supervisor of Social Centers 
Chicago Public Schools 

Dear Sir: The six classes in English to the foreign-born had 
such a delightful, instructive evening at the Waller School last 
Thursday that we teachers thought you might be interested in hear- 
ing about it. 

Mr. Schuler, of the Committee on Community Centers, and five 
assistants, took charge of the 180 people present. First they were 
shown how to play circle games, such as Waiting for a Partner, 
I Put My Right Hand In. Then they sang folk songs, popular 
songs and patriotic songs, and how they did sing! Next followed 
more games suitable for large numbers seated, such as Birds Fly, 
Simon Says. 

An inspiring talk by Mr. Schuler, followed by more songs, 
brought our splendid evening to a close. The enjoyment of all the 
participants—students, teachers and leaders—was very evident and it 
was good to see the beautiful willingness of all to do their part. 


Respectfully, 


O. Horrr 
I. M. Witson 
Heten L. BRAINERD 
S. M. HAcEMANN 
WILLARD GROVER 
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America via the Neighborhood 


In America Via the Neighborhood by John Daniels, the sec- 
ond of the Americanization studies of the Carnegie Corporation, it is 
stated at the conclusion of the volume that there are three funda- 
mental principles emerging as the foundation stones upon which any 
successful neighborhood program of Americanization must rest. 
These principles are as follows: 

A. Start with an adequate conception of Americanization. 

B. Find out what the immigrants themselves are doing in this 

direction. 

C. Correlate the program in view with the inherent forces and 

activities of the immigrant group. 


A. PARTICIPATION 


However loosely and variously the term Americanization is 
used in its immediate application, in the last analysis it implies noth- 
ing less than taking part in and contributing to the common life of 
America. The essential tests by which such constructive participa- 
tion are to be judged are loyalty to America, devotion to the Amer- 
ican ideal of democracy and the present application of that ideal in 
terms of democratic activity which is “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

Americanization thus understood is a process which begins as 
soon as participation in American life begins, which cannot be 
taught out of books or otherwise injected or bestowed, and which 
takes place only through and in pace with actual participation in 
community affairs. Furthermore it is a process which, though pre- 
senting certain special problems in the immigrant’s case, applies to 
native born as well as to foreign born. It is a great adventure in 
democracy in which native and immigrant Americans are equally 
engaged and in which the effective Americanization of either is 
dependent upon and limited by that of the other. 


B. Se.r-DETERMINATION 


The question of what the immigrants themselves are doing in 
the direction of Americanization leads into the little explored field 
of organized neighborhood activities of immigrant groups. The im- 
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AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


migrant colonists of today organize to meet the problems which con- 
front them in their new world in virtually the same way that the 
New England colonists organized to meet the New World problems 
of their day. 

The immigrant likewise exemplifies in practical ways those 
traditional qualities of initiative, self-reliance, and self-direction 
which we hold up as the chief characteristics of the typical Amer- 
ican. Instead of allowing native Americans to provide for him as a 
dependent unable or unwilling to provide for himself, instead of being 
a burden or a parasite, the immigrant at once proceeds to meet his 
own needs in his own way and to take care of himself. 

He does this by means of a great number and variety of or- 
ganizations and activities. Though in the main these activities are 
carried on by each racial group within its own ranks and in its own 
language, their animating motives and tendencies are America-ward, 
and their ultimate effect is to interrelate the immigrant group with 
the surrounding community and with the common life and interests 
of America. 

The various immigrant groups which are colonizing in America 
today are working out their union with America in a way which is 
fully democratic in that it is of them and by them, as well as for 
them and for America. The common assumption that immigrant colo- 
nies and group coherence prevent Americanization is a fallacy which 
is itself the most pernicious obstacle to real Americanization. 

If American democracy is to be distributed throughout America, 
and not restricted to any one assumedly superior racial element or 
any one class, then every part of the population must function 
democratically and self-directingly, and thus contribute its maximum 
to the total democratic energy and resourcefulness of the nation. 
The various immigrant groups which are peopling America today are 
fulfilling this requirement in high degree. As pioneers they are con- 
stantly refreshing our democracy and demonstrating its efficacy 
anew. 

C. PARTNERSHIP 


But much as the immigrants are doing themselves, they cannot 
fully accomplish their Americanization alone and unaided. Amer- 
icanization is an undertaking in which both foreign born and native 
born are mutually engaged. While each does his respective part, 
both must also work together. This is why the third foundation 
stone, in any program for Americanizing the immigrant, is to corre- 
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late that program with what the immigrants themselves are doing, 
so that native and foreign born really cooperate. 

Speaking generally, the attitude toward the immigrant of the 
social settlement, the neighborhood association, the school center, 
and various other agencies of an assumedly neighborhood character, 
is not thoroughly democratic, but more or less philanthropic or 
paternalistic. To a large degree such agencies are working rather 
for the immigrant than with him. 

In consequence, the extent to which they succeed in getting a 
whole-hearted response from the immigrant and in enlisting him in 
their activities is limited. Such better results as are obtained are due 
to a policy of meeting the immigrant on his own ground and allow- 
ing him to share in the enterprise rather than merely to accept its 
benefits. 

Labor unions, cooperatives, and political organizations, really 
take the immigrant into democratic partnership with the native 
American. Their activities have succeeded in enlisting the immigrant 
actively and in bringing native and foreign born together in close, 
harmonious and effective working relations and a common Amer- 
icanism. 

This is because, first of all, the appeals which such forms of ac- 
tivity hold out to the immigrant are vital and practical. Labor 
unions and cooperatives have to do with his daily bread and the 
livelihood and well-being of himself and his family. Political or- 
ganization has to do with the final and authoritative expression of 


democracy in terms of actual government. These appeals impress’ 


him as virile and adequate, and therefore he responds to them. 

In the second place, labor unions, cooperatives, and _ political 
organizations are comparatively free from the elements of patronage, 
condescension, and uplift which estrange the immigrant from more 
distinctly philanthropic and paternalistic efforts. Owing largely to 
the numerical importance of the immigrant in the fields with which 
these self-dependent movements are concerned, they take him in on 
an even footing and make him a bona-fide partner. 

They are based on an adequate conception of Americanization 
as actual participation. They recognize the natural lines of asso- 
ciation of the immigrant groups by sanctioning organization on 
racial lines, but they correlate the kindred immigrant activities with 
the general American program by incorporating the racial organiza- 
tions in the comprehensive American movements. These basic forms 
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of activity, therefore, point the way to the most effective methods of 
Americanizing the immigrant. They demonstrate that the only 
methods which produce adequate results are those which apply 
democracy by actually taking the immigrant into partnership. 


$53 for War and 57c for Education! 


The following statement, from the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review for January, 1921, may be used effectively in rallying 
communities to the support of recreation, as it is a vital part of 
the educational field of our nation. 

“An analysis of the governmental appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1920 prepared by Dr. Edmund B. Rosa of the United 
States Bureau of Standards reveals the significant fact that out of a 
total appropriation of approximately five and a half billions of dol- 
lars, only fifty-seven millions are devoted to research, education, and 
development. This one per cent of the appropriation includes the 
items for agriculture, commerce and manufacturing, mining and 
minerals, labor, education, and public health. 

“On the basis of one hundred million population at the present 
time, the government spends this year a per capita of $14.24 for 
the army and navy and $38.55 for paying the expenses of the recent 
and previous wars. In other words, our federal government spends 
on a per capita basis for development in the field of agriculture only 
36 cents; in commerce and manufacturing, 6 cents; mining and 
minerals, 3 cents; labor, 6 mills; education, 7 cents and 7 mills; and 
public health, 4 cents as compared with $52.79 for military expenses 
and operation. 

“Such figures as these make one pause and wonder what it 
might be possible to accomplish in peace times, if the resources of 
the country were so effectively mobilized to combat the sinister 
tendencies in the country in the shape of illiteracy, poorly trained 
teachers, inadequate school equipment, lack of a knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of hygiene and sanitation, poor assimilation of 
the great mass of foreign element in our population and a number 
of others that suggest themselves in this connection, as they were 
to meet the great emergency of a world war. These deficiencies 
carry with them possible evil results that are as likely to wreck us 
from within as a nation, as are the aggressions of an unrestrained 
militarism and economic oppression from without.” 
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Fun for the Grown Ups” IV 
Rig-a-Jig-Jig 

Music Rig-a-Jig-Jig in The Most Popular College Songs. 

Form a large single circle. Drop hands and step back. Any 
number varying according to the size of the circle, but usually from 
two for a small circle to ten for a large circle, are chosen to step 
inside the circle and march around counter clock-wise, close to the 
outer ring during the singing of the verse. At the last “Heigh-ho” 
of the verse, they take the girl or man opposite, of course nearest 
them, cross hands as in skating and go skipping around the circle 
close to the outside ring. At the end of chorus all those inside the 
circle drop hands and march around in single file. At chorus, they 
take partner from outside circle. When all have been chosen and 
have partners, the director calls out “change partners,” at very short, 
irregular intervals, the players all the while skipping in a circle. 
Circle Ball Relay 

The group is arranged in two large circles—equal number in 
each circle—Players stand close together—leader of each circle starts 
passing ball to the player on his left who passes it to next, and so on, 
around the circle, each one passing the ball to the person on the left. 
Everyone must pass the ball. When it returns to leader he holds 
it high indicating the finish—and scoring one point for the side 
that first finished. 10 points constitutes a game. The side scoring 
10 points first wins. 


Black and White 

One player is chosen as leader, the rest being divided into two 
equal parties. Each player in one party should tie a handkerchief 
on the left arm to indicate that he belongs to the Whites; those in 
the other division are the Blacks. The players stand around the 
ground promiscuously, the White and Blacks being mingled indis- 
criminately. 

The leader is provided with a flat disk which is white on one side 
and black on the other, preferably hung on a short string to facilitate 
twirling the disk. He stands on a stool at one side or end and 
twirls this disk, stopping it with one side only visible to the players. 

If the white side should be visible the party known as the 
Whites may tag any of their opponents who are standing upright. 
The Blacks should therefore drop instantly to the floor, as in Stoop 


* Given at War Camp Community Service Institute in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, by Miss Louise French. 
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Tag. Should the black side of the disk be shown, the party of 
Blacks may tag the Whites. Any player tagged drops out of the 
game. The party wins which puts out in this way all of its op- 
ponents. The leader should keep the action of the game rapid by 
twirling the disk very frequently. 
Cracker Eating Race 

Four players—each eats three crackers as rapidly as possible— 
the one who can whistle first after eating—wins. 


Church Singing 


In an article entitled “Church Singing,” Mr. W. C. Bradford, 
Field Director of the Bureau of Community Music of Community 
Service, makes a plea for the conservation for church congregational 
singing of the experiences which people had in mass singing during 
the war and in the period following the war. 

“As a result of the vast amount of mass singing which has 
developed,” says Mr. Bradford, “observant people are wondering 
why we do not have better congregational singing in the churches. 
It is noted that people sing with fervor and evident enjoyment at 
community sings and yet when the same people go to church they 
sing in a very slovenly and lifeless manner. They depend upon the 
choir and the organist to start off and keep them going. Almost 
invariably the choir and the organist produce the first measure before 
the congregation gets started. Men are especially backward in the 
singing. Many of them fail to sing properly because of self-con- 
sciousness. It has never been popular in America for men to sing 
unless they were soloists or artists or unless they were attending 
some banquet or fraternal party. Most men feel just a little em- 
barrassed when they hear their own voices in church.” 

Mr. Bradford points out some of the difficulties involved in try- 
ing to foliow the leadership of a hidden organist which makes 
impossible the simultaneous attack of the first measure of a hymn 
or perfect keeping of time. To meet this difficulty the suggestion 
is made that some churches may welcome the services of a leader, 
who would not only lead the singing of hymns but might explain 
the origin of some of them so that there would be a greater appre- 
ciation of their significance. Such a leader would not be the spec- 
tacular type of song leader of early war days but a director of 
dignified bearing, in sympathy with the reverential spirit of the 
service—who can help to give definite religious concept to the feeling 
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of the congregation through a wise choice of hymns and the rhythmic 
use of his hands. 

Differences in the atmosphere and types of churches and in 
the temperament of the congregations would, of course, determine 
the feasibility of such a plan. There are many churches in which 
it could not be done and still others where the nature of the 
services would not permit of the use of a leader. It should be pos- 
sible, however, to improve the congregational singing in any church 
by emphasizing the importance of better singing in Sunday schools, 
young people’s meetings, church clubs and social occasions, thus 
bringing about a more general response in the singing in regular 
church services. A further aid to better congregational singing lies 
in the possible setting aside of some evening each week as a musical 
night when the congregation is invited to come together to sing. With 
an effective song leader such a musical night could become very 
popular and there would be a beneficial effect on the congregational 
singing on Sunday even though there may be no special leadership. 

The lowering of hymns to another key, if they are pitched too 
high for men’s voices, is often an aid to better congregational sing- 
ing. A further suggestion lies in having more singing. The service, 
it is suggested, might begin with the singing of four or five hymns 
and end with the singing of two or three additional ones. It is 
through participation that church services will be made more effec- 
tive, and one of the best mediums for participation lies in the fiela 
of church congregational singing. 


The Gift Bearers 


Haze, C. HAYMAN 


Supervisor Special Activities, Bridgeport Board of Recreation 


From July first to September first, wandering gypsies could be 
seen any afternoon excepting Sunday in the old town of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Sometimes they went singly, sometimes in 
couples. Around the left arm they wore a four inch band of navy 
blue bearing the one word “Recreation.” 

As they boarded a car or a jitney, passed through the business 
section or turned the corner into a crowded section, passersby would 
say, “Storytellers, wandering play leaders.” and that is just what 
they were. 

Back on a reserved shelf in the Children’s Room in the Central 
Branch of the Public Library were story books from the realms 
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MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


of fairyland, adventure, hero achievement and mystery. In the 
home of each of the storytellers were three or four books, and in 
each storyteller’s mind stories and stories and stories! 

Each week on Monday evening the newspaper carried the daily 
assignment for each storyteller, all of whom are part time members 
of the Board of Recreation staff. In that way the children know 
when they are due and are watching for them. 

Usually the storyteller starts her day’s work at one of the 
twenty-two playgrounds, and from there works out along the near- 
by streets assigned to her. The most ardent story lovers follow 
her, calling to their fellows as they catch glimpses of them behind 
shutters, going in or out on errands, or loafing in the alley ways. 
Soon a crowd of youngsters has surrounded the storytellers, boys 
as well as girls. Many are attempting to talk to her; others are 
being drawn by their curiosity; while others follow afar off, in- 
terested, but unacquainted as yet. A corner lot, a tenement yard 
accessible to many, a back porch, or a courtyard where many mothers 
have gathered is chosen by the gypsy girl, and her followers. Or 
in outlying districts, a curb shaded by big trees is often decided 
upon. 
The program varies. Sometimes it is all stories told by the 
storyteller, at other times the storyteller, suggests that the children 
tell a story or dramatize it. If the district where the gypsy has 
stopped is several blocks from a playground, games conclude the 
visit, and in some instances stenciled pictures and crayons are left 
to be used between visits. The hours of the storytellers vary ; some- 
times it is an all afternoon schedule, while at other times it is part 
afternoon and part twilight time schedule. This arrangement was 
decided upon so that the gypsy ladies might wander in the parks and 
streets near the band concert or the street dance. Children and 
parents listen to the stories while the older teen girl is fascinated 
by the fortune-teller. During July and August, 41,000 listened to 
the stories. 


Robin Hood Legends Adapted to 
May Day Celebrations 


Robin Hood has ever been a popular hero of English Legend. 
Old ballads written in the 15th century gave an account of him. 


*Prepared by Bureau of Educational Dramatics Community Service 
(Incorporated) 
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He is described as an outlaw who lived with his men in Sherwood 
Forest in Nottinghamshire. Robin Hood was most courteous 
outlaw, never robbing or permitting his men to rob poor travelers 
or any company in which a woman was present. In fact, he often 
shared with needy travelers the spoils he took from the wealthy. 
A rich clergyman traveling through the forest was always sure to 
be robbed. 

Robin Hood games enacted in the form of a pageant were 
given in England on the first day of May as early as the 15th and 
16th century. The following description was obtained from the 
Book of Days edited by R. Chambers, London & Edinburgh, Ltd. 
(Note: This book probably would only be found in the Reference 
Room of the Public Libraries.) 


A ROBIN HOOD PAGEANT 


A large square was staked out with ropes for preventing the 
audience from coming too near the performers. First entered six 
young men costumed in leather jerkins carrying axes upon their 
shoulders, their heads wreathed with sprigs of hawthorn and leaves. 

They were followed by six maidens of the village dressed in 
blue kirtles with garlands of primroses on their heads leading a 


fine sleek cow decorated with ribbons and flowers. The horns of 
the animal were tipped with gold. 

These were succeeded by six foresters dressed in green, each 
carrying a bugle horn which he continuously sounded. 

Next appeared ROBIN HOOD dressed in a bright green tunic 
fringed with gold. His hose and hood were of blue and white: 
A garland on his head and bow bent in his hand. A sheaf of arrows 
at his girdle. He also wore a rich sword and a dagger. LITTLE 
JOHN walked at his right side; WILL STUKELY at his left and 
ten of the outlaws followed, all in green garments and carrying 
bows in their hands. 

Then came two maidens in orange colored kirtles strewing 
flowers, followed by MAID MARION beautifully costumed. She 
was attended by two bride maidens and six other maidens clad in 
bright colors. 

After them came FRIAR TUCK with a huge staff on his 
shoulder and MUCH the miller’s son. 

Then came the Maypole drawn by 8 oxen decorated with scarfs, 
ribbons and flowers. The pageant closed with hobby-horse and 
dragon: (Note: Instructions and diagrams for making the Hobby- 
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OLD ENGLISH MAY DAY 


Horse are found in The Festival Book by Jennette E. C. Lincoln, 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 30 Irving Place, New York City, 
price $2.40) while the Maypole was being drawn into the square, 
the foresters sounded their horns and the people shouted incessant- 
ly. During the time the ground was being prepared for its recep- 
tion, the villagers came into the square and decorated the pole with 
ribbons, flowers, garlands, it was then elevated amidst shouts and 
blowing of horns by the spectators. 

Then followed dancing by the woodmen and milkmaidens; 
galloping and frisking about of the Hobby-Horse and dragon; a 
general promenade of FRIAR TUCK and MUCH, who often 
dropped his huge staff on the toes of the people. 

Finally a target was set up and the pageant ended with an 
archer’s contest. ROBIN HOOD always won. A garland of 
laurel was put on his head. LITTLE JOHN who was always the 
second best performer, received a garland of ivy. The villagers then 
came forward and danced and played about the Maypole. 

Probably the best edition of the story of Robin Hood is Howard 
Pyle’s Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Children’s Department, 
Brentano’s Book Shop, 27th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, price $3.50. 

Splendid illustrations of Robin Hood and his followers by N. C. 
Wyeth are contained in Paul Greswick’s Book entitled Robin Hood, 
Brentano’s Bookshop, 27th Street & Fifth Avenue, New York, 
price $3.50. 

A charming illustration of Robin Hood is found on page nine 
of Famous Legends by Emeline Crommeline. Century Magazine, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 85c. 

Plays founded on the story of Robin Hood are: 

The Foresters by Alfred Tennyson. 

Sherwood by Alfred Noyes. Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 
42nd Street, New York City, price $1.25. 

Reginald de Koven’s opera Robin Hood may be obtained from 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New York City, price $2.00. 


OLD ENGLISH MAY DAY 


It was customary in old England for the village 
History youths and maidens to go to the woods at sun- 
down on the eve of May Day and to spend the 
night in the woods, returning to the village at sunrise with the 
Maypole which they had carefully selected. This was often drawn 
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by oxen whose horns were gaily decorated with tinsel and garlands 
of flowers. When no oxen were available the youths bore the May- 
pole upon their shoulders. When the watchman in the village spied 
the procession returning from the forest, he blew his bugle and all 
the villagers came running to the green, dressed in their gayest holi- 
day clothes. The Chief Burgher or Alderman as Master of Cere- 
monies, and other village officials, occupied seats on a raised plat- 
form. A large seat in the center was left vacant for the May Queen. 
While waiting for the procession the villagers often amused them- 
selves with their native folk dances. 
Program: 

1. Bugle sounds to call villagers out on the green 

2. Chief Burgher, as Master of Ceremonies, arrives with other 

village officials, all take seats on platform 

3. Villagers engage in folk dances while waiting 

4. Youths dressed as woodsmen, enter bearing Maypole (use 
oxen if possible) escorted by village maidens with gar- 
lands of flowers 
Pole is set up in hole previously dug 
Morris Dancers appear and dance while pole is being set up 
Woodsmen engage in archery contest, the winner of which 
chooses and crowns the May Queen. (The crown of flowers 
is kept on a cushion at the feet of Master of Ceremonies. ) 
The winner of the contest kneels before the latter, receives 
from him the crown, and then places it on the head of the 
maiden of his choice. She then ascends to the vacant seat 
amid the cheers of the villagers. ' 
8. The village maidens dance around the May Pole before 

their Queen. 
9. Master of Ceremonies declare the festivities ended and 

departs with the village officials and May Queen, followed 

by the villagers. 


Rural Public Meeting Succeeds 


The following letter from the community organizer of the 
Community Service League of Fayette Council, Kentucky, reports 
a real achievement in rural work. 

“After a year of talk and talk, I have at last witnessed one 
of our dreams come true in connection with our rural work. Last 
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night the Russel Cave Community Service Club held its first public 
meeting. Up to this time the Club, which embodies the features 
of a Parent-Teachers association, community improvement club, 
and a recreational club, has concerned itself in providing warm 
lunch for the school children, the purchase of a phonograph and 
records. But last night we entered upon a larger program, in- 
cluding the recreation for the community. 

“The program consisted of a concert by the phonograph while 
the people were getting settled; motion pictures furnished by the 
University of Kentucky, the machine being operated by students 
who volunteered their services; a hat supper, where the hats fur- 
nished by the ladies were auctioned to the highest bidders (prices 
ranging from one to six dollars); sale of candy, ice-cream cones 
and lemonade along with the ‘midway’ corridor. The evening 
ended with dancing for the young folks while the parents visited 
or listened to the fortune teller. 

“This is the first of the community gatherings planned for this 
school district to be held twice a month. Something like $125 were 
realized in addition to all the fun, and general participation of 
every one including the pupils and parents. About a hundred and 
fifty were present. The subsequent meetings will not be financial 
affairs, but this fund will go toward the purchase of a movie ma- 
chine for this school. The whole thing was carried out by the 
people themselves and was their ‘party’ although I had met with 
the committee on arrangements on two different occasions and 
helped to plan. They insisted that I be present last night just to be 
there in case ‘something should happen’ they could not manage. I 
had a pleasant time I assure you, but it came to me more effectively 
than ever before, that we need patience and sympathy in dealing 
with our rural people, who are less experienced in social living than 
are our city friends. 

“In this affair last night, landlord and tenant were equally 
prominent. Each had a common interest in the school and com- 
munity. Each had a good time socially. It was a little lesson in 
the equality of spiritual values where we have been accustomed to 
value men by material possessions. Many of the social barriers 
constructed by the old family traditions seem to have given way a 
little while in the several activities. I could see deep meditation on 
the part of parents as they witnessed their children mingling with 
the children of their neighbors, the tenants and the landlords. 
There was good decorum. The tenant’s son behaved as did the 
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landlord’s son. The former’s daughter danced as gracefully as did 
the latter’s. There was something of a melting together of the 
people of the Community. 

“It was worth a year’s waiting to see what happened, and since 
it was so successful, I have faith to believe that it will continue, until 
a real community consciousness develops in this neighborhood, eight 
miles from the city.” 


Athletic Meet and Play Festival for the Rurai 
Schools of Kent County. Michigan 


For the past two years the County Y. M. C. A. of Kent 
County, Michigan, in cooperation with the school authorities, has 
held athletic meets and play festivals at rural schools. 

In 1920 the schedule of events, issued to the children previous 
to the meet, was as follows: 


THE PROGRAM 


This schedule of events is effective in every athletic meet and 
play festival held in Kent County: 

9:30 Story hour. For the smaller boys and girls 

9:30 Athletic meet. Signs will locate your class for you 
12:00 Dinner. All meet in high school room 

12:30 Songs and awarding of prizes 

12:45 Talk. Mr. A. P. Johnson, editor of Grand Rapids had 

1:15 Playground games. Get into your class ° 

2:15 Teachers’ events 

2:45 Play demonstration 

3:45 That’s all! 


Important Points 


Obtain your exact weight. 
It is important that you are properly classified. 
Practice the events in your class. 
Wear your school clothes. 
. Bring your dinner. 
6. Bring your father and mother. 
In arranging the meet all the boys and girls attending were 
divided into four classes and the following field events were 
scheduled : 
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COMMUNITY DINNER AT BILLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Class 1 


Under 80 Ibs. 


50 yard dash 

Standing broad 
Running broad 
Baseball throw 


Class 2 
81 to 95 Ibs. 


50 yard dash 

100 yard dash 
Standing broad 
Running broad 
Baseball throw 


Boys 


Class 3 
96 to 110 Ibs. 


50 yard dash 

100 yard dash 
Standing broad 
Running broad 
Baseball throw 


Class 4 
111 to 125 Ibs. 


50 yard dash 

100 yard dash 
Standing broad 
Running broad 
Baseball throw 


GIRLS 
Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 
Under 60 Ibs. 60 to 80 Ibs. 80 to 100 Ibs. Over 100 Ibs. 
Potato race Potato race Potato race Potato race 


Rope skipping 
50 yard dash 
Baseball throw 


Rope skipping 
50 yard dash 
Baseball throw 


Rope skipping 
50 yard dash 
Baseball throw 


Rope skipping 
50 yard dash 
Baseball throw 


The only prizes offered at last year’s festival were ribbons, but 
nearly every boy and girl took at least one home. In writing of 
the meet, Mr. Walton E. Milliman, County Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. says: 

“Efficiency and saving in time are gained by conducting games 
in weight classes. All weight classes both in the athletic meet and 
play festival are in operation simultaneously. This eliminates ted- 
ious waits for the children and makes every boy and girl a partici- 
pant instead of a spectator. Our aim is to have every boy and girl 
in every event and to make the program continuous. A play dem- 
onstration with 20 older boys furnishes entertainment for all as a 
closing event.” 


A Community Dinner at Bellingham, Washington 


“The latest call on Community Service” said the Community 
Service director, “was to provide some place where folks could get 
their feet under a table and their neighborliness to working.” 

There is no doubt that the Community Dinner given on a De- 
cember evening at the Garden Street Methodist Church, most com- 
petently fulfilled this need. A “mixer” of this .sort inevitably 
brings people together under the pleasantest auspices, for what 
could be more congenial to the social spirit than to find oneself sitting 
down to table with over four hundred others (there were four hun- 
dred and seven men and women and youngsters present, to be exact, 
on this particular occasion) where good “eats” abound ? 
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Each person brought his own luncheon with plenty to spare 
ior the unfortunate who might happen to have forgotten his lunch 
box, or lost it, en route. The dinner took place in the basement 
of the church and was in charge of members of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety who arranged the long tables most attractively, and served 
hot coffee to the guests. A hundred more people who had eaten at 
home, arrived for the “singing around the piano” and the general 
“get acquainted” program which opened by a sort of informal 
ceremonial of holding out one’s hand and asking of your neighbor, 
‘“What’s your name, please?” This democratic method of meeting 
new friends was most enthusiastically applauded by those present, 
and hopes expressed that other community dinners might be forth 
coming. 

Leading business men, doctors, lawyers, clerks, day laborers, 
teachers, craftsmen, in fact men from all the trades and professions 
were present. Only half the company were church members, the 
other half representing other religious or social organizations of the 
city. 

Not only may this excellent community “socializer” be repeated 
by the same group of promoters but there is every reason to believe 
that the other churches and the various lodges and clubs of the city 
will adopt the idea and add occasions of their own worthy of com- 
ment, to the list of community successes in Bellingham. 


Suggestions for Increasing Attendance at 
Swimming Pools 


SAMUEL K. Nason 


Superintendent of Public Baths and Public Recreation, Brookline 
Massachusetts 


The matter of attendance at swimming pools is one in which we 
are all interested. Advertising a pool is always a legitimate way of 
bringing facilities before the public. There are several good ways 
to advertise—flyers, booklets, newspapers and magazine articles. 

There is one method, however, which if properly used will bring 
a larger attendance than any other. That is competitive swimming 


*Extracts from a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Legion Association for promoting hygiene and public baths held at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7th—8th, 1920 
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INCREASING ATTENDANCE AT SWIMMING POOLS 


among the patrons. There are two kinds of competitive swimming— 
competing against time and records, and competing against a fellow 
swimmer. Each has its place, but neither should be encouraged un- 
less it can be supervised by a competent instructor. 
Competing The method of competing against time and record 
against Time should be started while the pupil is learning to 
and Record swim. In our pool, when a school child is able 
to swim one length of the pool on his chest, one length on his back 
and can do a front dive from the springboard we award him a 
certificate. This certificate is highly prized by the pupils. At this 
point, however, comes a dangerous period in their attendance, for 
unless the pupils have something to look forward to they are liable 
to drop off in their regular attendance after the certificate has been 
secured. 

To aid us in holding the interest of these pupils 
Efficiency we have established an efficiency test which is 
ve sufficiently difficult to keep the pupil practicing 
for an extended period before he is able to pass the test and to 
secure the gold button which is the award. Each pupil must pass 
and receive at least 60% in each of the following events. 

25 yard swim—required time, according to age 

25 “ back swim “ 

Life saving 

Four dives, front and back dive, front and back 

jack-knife (6 points on each dive) 
Demonstrate releasing death grips and resusct- 
tation 

The girls’ efficiency test is similar to that of the 
For Girls boys except that they swim 50 yards instead of 

the 100 yards required of the boys. 

The tests are made at stated times and the pupil given credit 
for the events passed. In this way a pupil may pass off one event 
at a time until the entire test has been passed. To accomplish this 
the pupil must do a considerable amount of practicing between the 
tests. We have found very few able to pass the severe test without 
practicing for one or two seasons. This type of competitive sport 
can be carried on without much interference with the general at- 
tendance as not more than one or two pupils usually practice at 
a time. 
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Competing Competitive swimming between individuals, al- 
against a Fellow though a method which brings greatest results 
Swimmer in increasing attendance, is an activity which can 


cause a great deal of annoyance to patrons and to the department in 
charge of the swimming pool unless it is carefully safeguarded. 

“Ts the formation of swimming clubs in the department feasi- 
ble?” is a question we are continually asked. “If so, do they inter- 
fere with the work of the department?” As Brookline has the 
distinction of having the first municipal swimming pool in the coun- 
try our experience may be of benefit to other cities which are con- 
fronted with this problem. 

We have found that it is not for the best interest of the de- 
partment to have connected with it a swimming club which conducts 
competitive swimming meets. Experience has shown that the mem- 
bers of such a club claim privileges which are not given to the gen- 
eral public and that the club seeks to promote and encourage swim- 
ming only among its members, and then only among those who are 
expert and capable of winning points for the club. 

To promote swimming and to hold the interest of those who are 
good swimmers, it is necessary to have some competition among the 
patrons. The most satisfactory way to do this is to have competitive 
clubs organized and controlled outside the department in charge of 
the pool. In working out such a plan classes for the coaching of 
advanced swimming are held of which members of the different 
clubs take advantage. These classes are not limited to any club 
but are open to all patrons of the pool. Each club is given two 
evenings annually, when the pool is turned over to them to hold 
swimming meets. Admission is charged to pay for the prizes which 
are given for the several events. In this way we have found it 
possible to hold our young men until they are twenty-five years of 
age. These meets not only keep up the interest of the young people 
but also brings a large number of people as spectators, who become 
interested and later begin to use the pool. 

To avoid difficulty in competitive swimming practice for fast 
swimming should be carried on only when the pool is being used by 
a small number. Permission for fast practice swimming should not 
be granted too often. If these regulations are followed it will be 
found that the patrons who are interesed in this kind of swimming 
will be on hand. 
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Construction and Maintenance of Municipal 


Golf Courses 
III 


A. A. Fisk 


District Representative, Community Service 
(Continued from April Issue) 


Such rolling is necessary to make the earth firm about the grass 
roots which have been raised and loosened by the freezing and thaw- 
ing of the spring. Before ‘rolling it will be well to sow grass seed 
over all bare spots. Sometimes it is necessary to sow seed over the 
entire area. There are many bare spots caused by careless players 
who have not replaced the divots. Then, too, all bare and thin 
spots should have late in the Fall, a top dressing of good sandy 
loam. The rolling wil! at the same time press the seed into the 
earth, and the turf will be greatly improved the coming season. 

A five hundred pound hand roller should be used on the putting 
green in the spring, or it should have a number of rollings with a 
lighter roller. Before the greens go into the winter, it will be well 
to start about the middle of September and give them a good tonic 
of humus top dressing. Then, with a sowing of good putting 
green seed before the spring rolling, the greens will be ready and able 
to begin the wear of the opening season. Do not run the five-ton 
roller over the putting greens. Never roll ground that is wet or 
before the frost is out of the ground in the spring. Much damage 
can be done by too much rolling. This applies to both putting 
greens and fairways. 

Perhaps a word about watering will be appropriate in this 
discussion. Adequate watering presupposes an adequate water sup- 
ply. So the water supply is an important factor which will have 
much to do with the success of the links. Too much watering, how- 
ever, is a bad thing. It produces a water-soaked condition, causing 
soil acidity. Under such conditions foul weeds, which can better 
thrive under this adverse condition, crowd out the grass. It is 
rather difficult to give safe general advice. As a general rule the 
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sun is not shining while it is raining. So do not water, especially 
during the hot summer days, during the middle of the day when 
the sun is hot. 

Many lawns are greatly damaged and often ruined because the 
mowing is neglected. This makes the subsequent maintenance very 
expensive. The grass should never be permitted to grow so long 
that when cut the loose grass clippings form a mat. The mower 
should not cut more than a quarter to a half inch in length from 
the grass on the turf. The quality of grass, and therefore of the 
turf, is greatly improved by frequent cuttings. The mowing will 
have to be done according to the season. The grass should not be 
cut too closely during the hot summer months. It should be cut 
from one to three times per week, depending upon the season, on 
the fairways, and from one to five times per week on the putting 
greens. 

Under no circumstances should the cut grass be removed from 
the lawn. It soon drys and settles about the roots and forms a very 
beneficial mulch. Sometimes, when the mowing is neglected and 
the grass grows too long, this cut grass has to be removed. 

It will not be necessary to discuss lawn mowers. There are 
many good ones on the market. In my judgment the heavy three 
ton power mower is too heavy and has a bad effect upon the soil be- 
cause it seems to pack the upper surface of the soil, thus killing the 
grass. The triplex type, my experience has proved, is the best type 
of large mower. There are a number of light tractors being built 
today to draw these triplex mowers. So far as I know, they may be 
satisfactory. Such a tractor will be welcomed, for horses are bound 
to leave foot prints, especially when lawns are wet and soft. 


House 


The question of a club house has no real answer. I am sure 
no golf course is complete or satisfactory without a club house with 
adequate lockers, shower baths, and with its café or lunch counter. 
Then, too, there is the lounging room where the golfer can sit down 
and “talk it over.” The social features of this institution must not 
be overlooked. So the club house can be made as elaborate as funds 
will permit in keeping with good judgment and economy. Under no 
circumstances should the cost of construction of the club house be 
at the expense of the construction of the golf links. The golf links 
come first. So without further discussion we may safely assume 
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that the club house as well as the course should be a balanced insti- 
tution. Sometimes a simple club house will serve for a year or so, if 
funds are limited. 

The club house shown in Figures 2, 3 and 4, was built in 1914 
under the supervision of the writer at a cost of $10,000. It is a very 
serviceable club house. The same plan could be enlarged with added 
cost. Many club houses and shelters cost $25,000 and for most 
part the cost was due to some foolish attempt to make an architectural 
monument. The writer believes the club house shown in the figures 
is one that will fit into any park landscape. It is not elaborate, 
but the lines are simple and pleasing. 


THE SUPERVISION OF THE GOLF COURSE 


After the golf course has been constructed with the club house, 
its success will depend largely upon the quality and character of its 
management. There is nothing more important than the observ- 
ance of the rules and etiquette of the game. Every one should 
be impressed with this fact. The simple and more important rules 
should be printed on the back of the score card. The golf links 
should be in charge of a competent man. This man should under- 
stand and play the game so that he can assist the beginner in selecting 
his clubs. He should be permitted to sell clubs at the club house. 
This, I feel, is of valuable service to the golf beginner. The man in 
charge should have the entire charge of the course and should be 
responsible for the proper upkeep of the links. Under no circum- 
stances should this responsibility be given to an incompetent person. 
Such a worker cannot be secured at the salary paid a laborer. 

It is important to speak of the management of the club house as 
well as of the golf course itself. I have observed here and there 
about the country the most dilatory policies relative to the manage- 
ment of the clubhouses and golf shelters. I have known of public 
golf shelters which are equipped with locker rooms and toilets to 
be locked and the key in possession of the park guard. The duties 
of this park guard may make it necessary for him to be all about the 
park or golf course. Such gross neglect and lack of a proper 
conception of real public service cannot be denounced too strongly. 
As a rule you will find that the man in charge in such a case and 
perhaps the superintendent in full charge, has small capacity and 
vision as a public servant. No building of this nature should be 
without an attendant in charge from 5 o’clock in the morning until 
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dark in the evening. I am persuaded that the public is glad to 
pay for this service, if for some good reason it is necessary to make 
a charge. Often times I have found the clubhouse and its various 
departments dirty and unkept, no hot water for the showers, perhaps 
the showers out of repair. There should always be on hand neces- 
sary supplies for the toilets and lavatories. It is not enough to 
inspect these places once a day, perhaps in the morning, then 
neglect them the rest of the day. Remember there is such a thing 
as good housekeeping on the part of the management. It is also 
true that the standards set by the management have much to do with 
the deportment of the players. 


CHARGING A FEE on A Pusiic Course 


I have discussed the subject of charging a fee for playing on 
the public golf course with many who are interested. There are 
varied opinions on this subject. Perhaps it would be misleading to 
assume that there should be a charge for the reason that people 
will only appreciate that which costs them something. I hear this 
statement made in some form or other all about the country. The 
same basic argument might be made with regard to the attendance 
at our public schools, yet I am quite convinced that there are few 
intelligent people who would be in favor of taking a collection as a 
part of the opening morning exercises of our schools. There are 
both free public golf courses and those where a charge is made. 
You will discover on making a very thorough investigation that the 
charging of a fee has little or nothing to do with the standards 
maintained or the manner in which the game is accepted by the 
players. Some of the finest public golf courses, giving the best and 
most complete service, are free courses. But local conditions will 
have much to do in determining the right policy to follow. It is more 
essential we persuade people that they will be the better for playing 
golf; that the game is conducive to the better health and morale of 
the community, than that they shall be charged for this service. It 
is possible to pay dividends to a community in other terms than 
dollars and cents. 

If it is decided that a charge is necessary to make the golf 
course pay part of the upkeep, and local conditions seem to demand 
it, then make a charge. Under these conditions I am strongly in 
favor of two charges, a season charge and a daily charge. In ad- 
dition to this charge there should be nominal locker charge. The 
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season or yearly fee should be made as low as possible and the daily 
fee rather proportionately higher. Let us assume that the golf 
season consists of 150 days, that the average player will play 100 
games during the season. If we accept this data and charge ten 
cents per game this would make the season charge ten dollars 
($10.00). This would not be an unreasonable charge for a player 
who played this number of games during the season. The player 
who plays only an occasional game might feel that ten dollars was an 
exorbitant fee. For him it would be. Yet he could not expect to 
buy his golf privileges at the same rate per game as the player 
who buys in season quantities. If we are to make a charge I be- 
lieve we should be guided by the same economic principles which 
govern the buying and selling of goods. For a daily fee I would say 
seventy-five cents. Let it be optional with the player whether he 
plays all day or only nine holes; the charge is the same. Then for 
the locker which is rented to the individual there should be a charge 
of two or three dollars per year. For all players paying the daily 
fee there should be checking privileges free. 

That it may help some one to decide this question as the merits 
of the argument may seem to decide all questions, let me suggest a 
few comparisons. Do you pay to use our public libraries? Do you 
pay to drive your automobile over miles of our costly boulevards? 
Do you pay to visit our wonderful and beautiful public gardens 
which have cost thousands to construct and maintain? Are our 
public zoological gardens and our conservatories free? It has always 
seemed to me that a careful study of the entire accepted field of pub- 
lic service would assist us very much in coming to logical and accur- 
ate conclusions relative to all these matters. 

If it is a question of doing without the public golf course or 
making a reasonable charge, then there is every justification in the 
world for making a charge to maintain this public service. 


PuBLiIc AND PrIVATE CourRSES COMPARED 


I know of no very good reason why we should make our public 
courses so very different from the private courses. There seems to 
be a tendency to make them far easier, in fact, much inferior. Of 
course, the public links will always have a larger number of begin- 
ners. While it is true that some who begin to play golf on the 
public links will become members of the Country Club where better 
golf is possible, yet there are fifty others who, because of the ex- 
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pense of belonging to the Country Club, must continue to get their 
golf recreation on the public course. They, too, should have a good 
golf course. A public course should not be a make believe one. 
There may, however, be a few modifications that are desirable. 
There should not be developed on a public course those holes which 
penalize the average good drive. In other words, it is not good 
architecture to lay out a course for a few long drivers. This is not 
the secret of laying out an interesting golf course, be it public or 
private. But it is absolute folly to try to make the public golf links 
a sort of croquet ground. The average player at the public course 
will enjoy the golfing thrills quite as much as the player at the 
Country Club. Let us give him a chance to be a “real sport” and 
a “real golfer.” 


HAZARDS 


There is no question that natural hazards are the best, and 
certainly the most picturesque. Yet if the ground is quite level, we 
perhaps have no alternative than to accept the artificial hazard. 
Then, too, every green should be somewhat guarded. There are 
those who will say that artificial hazards have no place on a public 
links, but the game of golf is the same, whether played on a public 
or private course. Even though the hazards are artificial, in the 
hands of a skillful designer much can be done which will remove 
the feeling of stiff artificiality. Some seem to feel that water hazards 
do not belong on a public course and are not desirable on it. It is the 
varied golf shots that in part, at least, make the game so delightful 


and fascinating. Therefore, the water hazard is just as appropriate’ 


on a public course as any other. 

Water hazards should not be too difficult. That is, the distance 
across the water should not be too great, possibly a hundred yards, 
a little more or less. Figure 5 shows a short water hazard. It is 
an easy mashie pitch and demands some accuracy. The green is 
large and when once over the player’s satisfaction quite compensates 
for the times he has failed. If a golf ball of the floating type is 
used the balls are not lost that go in the water. It is true that all 
short holes have a tendency to cause congestion and there should 
not be too many of them. Where a water hazard is possible without 
too much expense this element should be worked out on the public 
course. 

Just a word about bunkers and traps. The straight transverse 
bunker or trap has no place on any golf course and is rapidly being 
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abandoned. The same element can be introduced by working out 
some hills which have a more natural appearance. The same can be 
said about the traps. Some appropriate planting of trees and shrubs 
will assist this process wonderfully. This is a problem of the de- 
signer, and every piece of ground will present its own peculiar prob- 
lem. Nature has made the best hazards and every advantage should 
be taken so as to employ them to the fullest degree. If artificial 
hazards must be used, let nature be the teacher. 

With the foregoing discussion as a background, it will be pos- 
sible to interpret with greater accuracy the following cost data. We 
will use Figure 1 as our concrete example. This assumed piece of 
ground with an assumed layout contains fifty acres. We will com- 
pile two estimates—one based on a low average cost without water 
system and with the simplest construction that will provide a 
serviceable golf course where limited funds only are available. The 
same course will be estimated on the basis of a higher standard of 
construction. It will be possible by a comparison of the two costs to 
make any number of modifications in keeping with local conditions. 
It should be borne in mind that the tabulated cost data which follows 
will fluctuate if the standards of construction and maintenance are 
modified. 

EstiMaTep Item Cost 


, Low Cost Higher Cost 
Clearing (none necessary ) 

7 30 acres @ $25.00 per acre .... $750.00 
Plowing 40 acres @ $5.00 per acre ...... $200.00 200.00 
Grading ready for seeding $10. acre ...... 400.00 800.00 
Water System (none provided) 

Drainage $50. per 30 acres .............. 1500.00 
Water System 
360 ft. 3” pipe—45¢ per ft. $162.00 
345 “ 2” 69.00 
3210 $506.60 
Labor 15¢ per ft. digging 391.50 
Laying pipe & back filling 150.00 
$1048.10 1048.10 
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Grass Seed—192 pounds per acre 


30 acres—5760 Ibs. @ 20¢ .............. 1152.00 1152.00 
Putting Greens construct. $25. ea......... 225.00 


$5117.00 $33,200.00 


Net MAINTENANCE 


3 men @ $3.00 per day on links ...... $1350.00 

2,250.00 
Club House attendants—5 months ....... 500.00 2,000.00 
Manager in charge—5 months .......... 1,000.00 1,500.00 


$3100.00 $6,650.00 


The cost data given is not the lowest, nor is it the highest. 
Soth can be construed as creditable construction and maintenance 
standards. I would be quite inclined to recommend these standards 
if the funds are available. I should not recommend this, however, 
if the maintenance of these standards involves the exclusion of 
other essential community activities, or even their neglect. 

At Sayner in the Northern part of Wisconsin at one of the lake 
resorts, a golf association was formed by the summer residents and 
a 9 hole golf links constructed on 53 acres. The cost of maintain- 
ing this links (Figure 6), was $600 for the season of 1920. The 
course is 3020 yds. in length, with a par 37. The ground is rolling 
and I found playing over this course quite delightful indeed. The 
greens, tees and fairways were not up to standard, yet many scores 
were made slightly above par and the expert golfers frequently 
make a par score. Such a course is well worth while and could be 
constructed for $2,000 to $3,000, depending upon the character of 
the grounds selected. , 
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Book Reviews 


THROUGH THE PORTALS 
. Festival for Children. By Clara E. Sackett 


A charming, practical and colorful Americanization festival for children 
can be had in typewritten form, accompanied by 20 costume plates, by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Educational Dramatics, Community Service (incor- 
porated) 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. The rental for this festival 
and the costume plates that accompany it, all of which must be returned after 
use, is $2.00. This amount covers the cost of postage, the wear and tear 
of the costume plates and manuscript. Anyone wishing a very unique and 
thought-provoking festival for children will find what he wants in this well- 
worked out idea. The scene is laid at Ellis Island. There are twenty-three 
characters, boys and girls. As many more characters as desired can be 
added. There are folk songs and folk dances, and practically every country 
which sends immigrants to America is represented. The festival is very 
easy to give, and contains a real lesson. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Joseph K. Hart. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $2.50 

This book, the initial volume of The Social Welfare Library edited by 
Edward T. Devine, is “the outgrowth of ten years of work in educational 
and social lines in western states, together with six months’ experience with 
War Camp Community Service in intensive study of the problems of 
community life and organization under reconstruction conditions.” 

Studying the history and development of the community with the tangle 
of problems arising, the author concludes that the “salvation of the demo- 
cratic community is in the released wisdom ‘and cooperative enterprise of 
all the members of the community.” “What is here proposed, what indeed 
is the very genius of democracy, is a program deliberately and definitely 
thought out and wrought into the structure of habit and institution by the 
intelligent will of the community. Since there are practical difficulties in 
the way of getting all the community together, the author suggests the 
formation of a ‘deliberative’ group,’ not of representatives” but of those 
who know types and classes of the community. The program worked out 
by this group is not to be a program “made in the mount and handed down 
in final form.” It is to be the working out of the repressed and poignant life 
of the people who make up the Community. To proceed from deliberation 
to action, a long, hard step, the leadership may be found in its old forms in 
politics, property, labor. But finally, “we come back to the one imperishable 
hope of the community—the community itself.” “We fail to get our pro- 
gram into the social life because the race’s capacity to act has been so largely 
lost.” 
“The old creative impulses once prized in hand work but useless in a fac- 
tory must find room once more in industry. The deep-lying civic impulses 
and loyalties denied expression in active form under the autocratic govern- 
ments must be given large scope in the democratic communitv. * * * 
mnecreational impuises that were compelled to find outlets in furtive way» 
under puritanical repression must be given opportunity to fill the whole com- 
munity with a new sense of treedom and joy, and release of emotion. * * * 
Such release ot the deeper impulsive elements of human nature will provide 
eventually the active energies necessary to the carrying out of any social pro- 
eram deliberation may devise.” 

The appendix describes briefiy certain experiments in community vi- 
ganization well under way in America. 
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A SHORT WATER HAZARD 


FIGURE 6. (See Page 175) 
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REMAINS OF A CLIFF DWELLING AT TSCHIRIGE. THESE TWO 
ROOMS ARE EVIDENTLY BOTH KITCHENS 
(See page 113) 
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ENTERS ITS FORTY-SECOND YEAR AND VOLUME, SEPT., 1921 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


ERANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M., Editor 


$4.00 a Year | Canadian Postage 2c; Foreign Postage 4c per Copy 


The Oldest High-class Monthly Educational Magazine in the 
United States. Monthly, Except July and August. 
Volume Title Page and Table of Contents 
for Year in June Issue. 


On our subscription list we have the names of leading educators in every 
state in the United States; also a select clientele in each of the following 
lands: South America, Mexico, New Zealand, New South Wales, Australia, 
England, Belgium, France, Sweden, Switzerland, India, China, Japan, 
Straits Settlements, Korea, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Porto Rico, New- 
foundland, the Maritime Provinces, and all parts of Canada. 


Did you see the splendid article on: 


PLAY AND EDUCATION 


in Education for February, 1921, contributed by Rolland Merritt Shreves, 
Ph.D., of the Department of Education, State Normal School, Kearney, 
Neb.? Itcontains a fine bibliography of the subiect—among other val- 
uable features. We have about forty copies left, 50c, postpaid. 


EDUCATION FOR MAY 


will contain in full the notable addresses made last month at the ninth an- 
nual conference on Rural Education, at the State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The following were the speakers and their topics: 


PLAY AND THE ULTIMATES, by Joseph Lee, President Playground As- 
sociation of America. 

WHAT CAN THE OUT-OF-DOORS DO FOR OUR CHILDREN? by Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman. 

RURAL LEADERSHIP, WHAT SHALL IT BE IN THE FUTURE? Hon. Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Education for Mass. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS AS AN EDUCATIONAL ASSET, by George F. E. 
Story, of the Worcester County Farm Bureau. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL, by Arthur 
W. Gilbert, State Commissioner of Agriculture for Mass. 

RURAL AGENCIES AND RURAL TEACHERS, by Irene W. Landers, Home 
Editor of ‘‘Farm and Home.”’ 

THE GRANGE METHOD AND ITS RESULTS, by Charles M. Gardner, 
State Grange Master for Mass. 

THE STORY-TELLER AND RURAL COMMUNITY LIFE, by Sarah A. Mar- 
ble, Director of Kindergarten Training, (Worcester). 


Every Educational Leader in the United States should read and 
ponder these addresses. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 50 CTS. 


| THE PALMER COMPANY, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 


‘Education is appreciated everywhere.’’—Geo E. Walk, Lecturer on Education 
N. Y. University. 

ae’ magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St Xavier's Con- 
vent, Chicago, Il. 

“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’— 
President Faunce, Brown Univerity, R. I. 

“The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’ 
Dr. William H. Thaler, St. Louis, Mo. 

“T have prized its visits as one prizes the coming of a friend.’’"—Betty A. Dutton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Now we cover «he World of Sport.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


For thirty years 


outfitters of America’s 
best playgrounds. 


When contemplating installing a 
gymnasium or playground, o1 
adding to present equipment, 
write to our Gymnasium Con- 
tract Department, or the nearest 
Spalding Store. Our many years’ 
experience manufacturing play- 
ground and gymnasium appara- 
tus has especially fitted us to 
solve the many problems that 
inevitably arise. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Stores in all principal cities of the 
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Summer Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


July 6-August 17 


Located on The Island in far-famed 
Gull Lake, near Battle Creek, 
Mich. Elementary and advanced 
esthetic dancing, folk and na- 
ture dancing, playground work 
and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses 
under supervision National Head- 
quarters, leading to Captain's 
certificate. 


Swimming, diving, canoeing, boat- 
ing, etc. Nature study, basketry 
and other camp activities. Pro 
fitable training amid delightful 
surroundings. 


For views, information, etc., address 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 
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Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 
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CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women Frances Musselman, Principal Established 16 yrs. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS and Directors of 
Physical Education in all situations. Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in 
the country. Chicago is the best place in the world to prepare for playground work as it affords 
opportunity to study the largest and most successful playgrounds systems in the world. Fine 
dormitory for non-resident students. 


For catalogs ana (llustrated book address 


REGISTRAR Box P. G. 430 South Wabash Ave. 
PLAY OUT 
GRouNnD “ FITTERS 


THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


| How Are You Celebrating the Fourth of July ? 
It is not too early to begin to think of a Fourth of July celebration for your 

| community. Send to Community Service, One Madison Avenue, New York City, 

for the following suggestive material: | 

| A Program and Ceremonial for Indepeadence Day, arranged by Elizabeth Grimpall. Price 10 cents | 


Additional suggestions may be secured from the Bureau of Educational Dra- 
matics of Community Service. 


The American Physical Education Association 


WITH OVER 2000 MEMBERS 
IS PROMOTING 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION and HEALTH HABITS 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Regular Membership, $3.00 per year. 
Open to Physical Directors, Educational Administrators, Recreation 
Leaders, and Others interested in a Sane and Co-Ordinated Devel- 
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Sustaining Membership, $10.00 per year. 
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ciation by the Payment of $500 or more a year. 


“The physical welfare of the child is of first importance in his development, 
not only for the body and the intelligence, but as an agency of the highest 
in moral training.’’-—J. A. Churchill, Supt. Public Instruction, 
regon. 
The American Physical Education Association offers to its 
Members. THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Articles, Committee Reports, and Conventions. 


Write for further Information to 
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An American—The following creed by 
Weaver Pangburn, published in Leslie’s 
Weekly for June 5th, 1920, describes the 
type of citizenship which Community 
Service seeks to promote. 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


I amanAmerican. God willing, | will 
carve out the future with these two 
hands and this brain. I will stand on 
my own feet and I will win success for 
myself and my own. If I should fail, or 
fall behind my fellows in the race of life, 
the fault and discredit will be mine, no 
other's. If I lose, | seek no alibi in the 
character of my environment, of the eco- 
nomic system, or of the kind of govern- 
ment. I harbor no class resentment; | 
carry no red flag of bitterness or sedition. 
I fight forward, whining not, independ- 
ent, clear-eyed. | am an American. 


